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The   Teacher's   the   Thins. 


Alex  Stump,  biology 


"A  course  under  Dr.  Stump  is  an  exciting  experience.  A  scholar  but  defi- 
nitely of  this  world,  he  is  mind  in  motion  .  .  .  master  of  his  subject  and  all 
business  yet  sprinkled  with  dry  wit . . .  consistent,  above  all,  consistent  in  prep- 
aration and  presentation.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  it  is  hard  to  separate 
his  personality  from  it." 

The  words  come  from  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Alexander  Bell  Stump,  bi- 
ology department  chairman  at  Presbyterian  College  for  the  past  22  years.  It's 
typical  praise  of  his  efforts  as  an  inspiring  classroom  teacher  and  careful  labo- 
ratory technician. 

His  research  ability  for  some  years  has  been  applied  to  investigations  of 
the  single-cell  animal,  lesquereusia  —  first  into  its  aging  process  and  then  into 
its  cell  division.  Now  he  has  developed  an  original  technique  for  looking  in- 
side the  shell  of  the  living  animal  to  observe  its  structure  and  reactions.  A 
paper  on  the  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  this  spring,  the  latest  of  a 
number  which  have  appeared  in  professional  journals  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Alex  Stump  came  to  PC  in  1947  from  Flora  Macdonald  College.  He  spent  11 
years  there,  with  time  out  for  World  War  II  service.  A  native  of  Emmorton, 
Md.,  he  received  all  of  this  training  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  right  up  to 
his  PhD  in  1934.  His  family  includes  wife  Sallie  and  four  daughters. 

This  modest  scholar  has  served  on  panels  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  has  been  active  in  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  holding  the 
presidency  in  1951.  His  biology  department  in  1965  received  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant. 

Primarily,  Alex  Stump  is  a  devoted  teacher  and  friend,  as  patient  with  his 
elective  students  as  he  is  demanding  of  his  majors.  Students  quickly  sense 
this  and  are  grateful. 
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STATE  HELP  FOR  PRIVATE  COLLEGES? 

South  Carolina's  independent  colleges  save  taxpayers  almost  one-half  the  total  cost  of  higher  education. 
Now  in  critical  need,  they  seek  a  program  of  mutual  benefit  to  greatly  expand  educational  opportunities. 


W  hat  if  South  Carolina  had 
to  assume  the  burden  of  educat- 
ing the  40  percent  of  its  college 
students  now  studying  in  private 
schools  at  no  cost  to  the  state? 

Conservative  estimates  put  the 
financial  figures  at  $150  million 
for  plant  facilities  and  $15.5  mil- 
lion annually  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Not  to  mention  the  other 
assets  —  and  projections  for  the 
future. 

These  are  the  realities  behind 
the  recommendation  by  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  for  indirect 
state  aid  to  private  schools  in 
the  form  of  equalized  tuition 
grants  to  students. 

It  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  Presbyterian  College  and 
the  other  independent  colleges 
make  such  a  large  contribution 
to    society    that    it    is    mutually 


beneficial  for  the  state  now  to 
offer  assistance  to  these  schools 
in  their  hour  of  critical  need. 

Thus,  in  wrestling  with  South 
Carolina's  problems  of  higher 
education,  the  General  Assem- 
bly studies  the  proposal  that 
would  help  the  independent  col- 
leges with  their  financial  strug- 
gles while  also  expanding  state 
educational  opportunities.  It  is 
similar  to  programs  in  the  26 
states  which  already  provide 
scholarship  assistance  for  stu- 
dents in  private  schools. 

The  challenge  ahead  looms 
big  enough  to  test  both  public 
and  private  education.  Inde- 
pendent school  spokesmen  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  public  sector  of 
higher  education.  They  also 
suggest  the  private  sector  can 
carry  a  share  of  the  extra  load 


at    relatively    low    cost    to    the 
taxpayers. 

Speaking  through  their  South 
Carolina  College  Council,  the 
private  colleges  proposed  this 
four-point  program  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education: 


1 — A  $584  "tuition  equaliza- 
tion" grant  to  every  South  Caro- 
lina college  student  attending  a 
non-state-supported  college  in 
the  state. 

2 — Establishment  of  an  Au- 
thority to  approve  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  by  inde- 
pendent educational  institutions. 

3 — A  cooperative  effort  among 
the  state-supported  and  private 
colleges  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  South  Carolina 
and  to  broaden  the  educational 
opportunities  of  all  students. 

continued 


STATE    HELP     continued 

Similar  Plans  Now  Operate  in  26  Other  States 


4 — Provision  for  practice 
teacher  -  training  in  the  public 
schools  without  expense  to  the 
independent  colleges. 

The  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  headed  by  former 
University  of  South  Carolina 
vice-president  Dr.  James  Morris, 
considered  these  to  be  valid 
proposals.  It  recommended  the 
program  to  the  opening  session 
of  the  1969  General  Assembly, 
with  two  modifications:  limiting 
equalized  tuition  grants  to  com- 
muting students  and  pulling  out 
point  four  for  consideration 
within  the  state  department  of 
education. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  for 
the  private  colleges  within  the 
state  legislature.  But  the  chance 
for  favorable  action  this  year  is 
uncertain,  especially  since  Gov- 
ernor Robert  E.  McNair  did  not 
incorporate  this  program  in  his 
extensive  recommendations  on 
education  in  his  January  15 
"state  of  the  state"  address  to 
the  General  Assembly. 


One  pitfall  has  been  avoided. 
Because  it  provides  aid  directly 
to  the  student  rather  than  the 
college,  this  program  incurs  nei- 
ther constitutional  conflicts  for 
the  state  nor  sacrifice  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  schools.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Council  under- 
scores these  mutual  benefits: 

•  Making  a  low-cost  college 
education  available  to  many  ad- 
ditional South  Carolinians  who 
are  not  now  able  to  attend  either 
state  or  private  institutions. 

•  Saving  the  state  large  sums 
for  construction  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs.    • 

•  Insuring  the  continued 
strength  and  quality  of  the  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  obviating 
the  possibility  that  some  would 
have  to  close  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate support  —  thereby  throw- 
ing a  further  burden  on  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

More  than  most  other  states, 
South  Carolina  has  a  history  of 


reliance  on  its  independent  col- 
leges. Approximately  75,000  of 
the  state's  leaders  attended  these 
schools.  Among  them  are  10,470 
public  school  teachers,  repre- 
senting 43  percent  of  those  now 
in  actual  classroom  service.  This 
compares  with  34  percent  trained 
in  state  colleges  and  23  percent 
who  received  preparation  out- 
side the  state. 

Even  today,  40  percent  of  the 
state's  college  students  are  being 
educated  at  these  institutions  at 
no  cost  to  the  state.  The  total 
reaches  20,000  —  composed  of 
13,600  students  in  the  17  accred- 
ited colleges  and  the  remainder 
in  the  nine  unaccredited  ones. 

Aside  from  the  intangible  cul- 
tural and  social  assets  of  the 
private  schools,  what  are  the 
basic  financial  assets?  What 
would  be  added  to  the  state  tax 
load  if  there  were  no  independ- 
ent colleges  in  South  Carolina? 

Of  the  20,000  total  enrollment, 
16,000  students  are  state  resi- 
dents. Applying  to  this  number 


Who  Pays  for  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina? 


PRIVATE  COLLEGES   NOW   EDUCATE  40%    OF  THE  STUDENTS 
Saving  the  state:  $150  million  for  plant  facilities,  plus    $15.5    million    annual    operating    costs 


For  the  Private  Colleges  a  Question  of  Survival 


the  state  appropriation  figure  of 
$973  per  -  year  -  per  -  student  for 
operating  expenses  at  state- 
supported  colleges,  plus  their 
educational  facilities  amounting 
to  about  $7,500  per  student,  the 
extra  cost  would  be: 

$150  million  for  plant  facilities 
$15.5  million  annually  for 
operating  expenses 

These  savings  figures  are 
based  on  present  enrollments. 
What  of  the  future  as  South 
Carolina  is  faced  with  greatly 
expanding  its  higher  education 
facilities?  The  independent  col- 
leges can  immediately  accom- 
modate an  additional  4,000  com- 
muting or  non-resident  students, 
provided  some  form  of  tuition 
equalization  encouraged  these 
young  people  to  enroll  at  a 
nearby  private  college. 

Beyond  this,  the  private  col- 
leges plan  to  expand  their  ca- 
pacity by  about  40  percent  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  to  insure 
educational  facilities  for  another 


10,000  students.  (The  added  cost 
of  providing  capital  facilities  at 
the  state  colleges  for  this  num- 
ber would  be  approximately  $75 
million,  plus  an  additional  $10 
million  per  year  in  operating 
costs.) 

Meanwhile,  all  projections  in- 
dicate thousands  more  applicants 
will  be  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  state  institutions,  requiring 
steady  expansion.  The  Council 
is  concerned  only  over  possible 
indiscriminate  mushrooming  of 
public   institutions. 

South  Carolina's  independent 
colleges  are  better-equipped  than 
ever  to  help  meet  the  challenge, 
but  they  need  the  proposed  lim- 
ited assistance  in  today's  com- 
plex economy.  The  past  decade 
has  brought  these  schools  prob- 
ably their  greatest  era  of  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  plant  resources 
and  faculty  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment. 

However,  they  now  battle  the 
same  problems  as  private  col- 
leges   everywhere   in   trying   to 


match  current  income  with  soar- 
ing operating  costs  which  threat- 
en their  very  existence.  Tuition 
already  is  too  high  for  many 
students.  Supporting  constitu- 
ences  of  alumni,  friends, 
churches  and  corporations  are 
giving  in  record  amounts.  Yet 
the  operating  budgets  draw  still 
tighter. 

Concerned  business,  profes- 
sional and  educational  leaders  of 
the  state  —  some  400  strong  — 
assembled  before  the  Governor 
last  August  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  independent  colleges. 
Speaking  in  behalf  of  this  group, 
Furman  ,  University  President 
Gordon  W.  Blackwell  summa- 
rized the  crisis  in  these  words: 

"This  much  is  clear:  for  the 
private  college  today  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  survival.  And  for 
those  which  survive  there  will 
be  a  struggle  to  maintain  quality. 

"There     are     immediate     and 

specific    reasons    why    the    unit 

costs    in    higher    education    are 

rising  so  rapidly:  (1)  increasing 

continued 
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STATE    HELP       continued 

Tuition  Equalization  Grants  Go  Directly  to  Students 


faculty  salaries  which  nationally 
have  gone  up  6/ <  to  1%  annually 
for  the  past  decade — there  just 
are  not  enough  well  -  educated 
teachers  available  to  meet  the 
expansion  in  higher  education; 
(2)  the  knowledge  explosion 
which  requires  greatly  enlarged 
library  resources  and  much 
more  complicated  instructional 
and  research  equipment;  (3) 
development  of  electronics  in 
instructional  equipment,  with 
computers  and  other  complex 
installations;  (4)  increasing  wage 
rates;  and  (5)  inflation  in  price 
index  and  construction  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  rising  unit 
costs,  of  course,  the  overall  costs 
of  higher  education  are  mount- 
ing rapidly  due  to  the  population 
explosion  and  the  rising  propor- 
tion of  young  people  who  go  to 
college." 

These  are  the  stark  realities 
which  have  so  many  other  states 
closely  coordinating  their  dual 
system    of    public    and    private 


education.  Legislatures  across 
the  country  are  taking  action  to 
help  relieve  the  financial  prob- 
lem of  the  independent  colleges. 

Eight  states,  for  example,  make 
grants  for  direct  support:  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Vermont.  Twenty-six 
states  operate  scholarship  pro- 
grams and  other  types  of  assist- 
ance. Similar  measures  are  now 
being  considered  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  in  other  states. 

They  are  all  designed  to  help 
the  independent  colleges  with 
the  squeeze  on  current  income, 
while  also  safeguardig  valuable 
assets  of  the  people. 

As  the  main  type  of  indirect 
aid,  tuition  equalization  narrows 
the  gap  between  the  student's 
cost  of  attending  an  independent 
college  and  the  lower  tuition  at 
the  state-supported  school.  The 
South  Carolina  plan  calls  for  a 
qualified    student    attending    an 


accredited  private  school  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  equal  to  60  percent 
($584)  of  the  per-student  appro- 
priation ($973)  made  by  the 
state  for  full-time  students  on 
the  main  campuses  of  the  five 
state   colleges    and   universities. 

The  grant  would  encourage 
young  people  to  attend  as  com- 
muting students  the  private 
schools  within  their  own  areas, 
since  tuition  represents  the  ma- 
jor cost  to  a  day  student.  Sig- 
nificantly, it  is  in  the  area  of 
non-resident  students  that  in- 
dependent colleges  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  serving 
more  applicants  at  minimum  cost. 

For  example,  at  Presbyterian 
College,  where  tuition  has  dou- 
bled over  the  past  ten  years,  the 
proportion  of  day  students  has 
been  cut  in  half — from  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  to 
8  percent.  This  has  meant  a  loss 
of  at  least  $60,000  in  net  annual 
income  for  PC.  It  may  have 
meant  the  loss  of  a  college  edu- 


Weersing  on  Private  Colleges 


President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  in  a  recent  panel  discussion  before  the  South  Carolina  Association 
of  Colleges,  highlighted  these  values  of  the  independent  colleges: 

1 — Among  the  state's  private  colleges,  the  denominational  schools  are  identified  primarily  by 
a  Christian  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  by  their  denominational  affiliation. 

2 — Historically,  these  colleges  were  pioneers  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  for  decades 
practically  held  the  fort  alone.  Even  today  in  South  Carolina  40  percent  of  the  college  young 
people  attend  non-tax-supported  institutions. 

3 — These  colleges  consider  themselves  in  the  total  enterprise  of  higher  education  with  the 
tax-supported  schools.  They  are  committed  cooperatively  to  the  best  possible  education  of  our 
society.  They  have  had  private  origins,   but  they  seek  the  common  good. 

4 — They  are  largely  undergraduate,  pre-professional  and  liberal  arts,  although  some  offer 
limited  graduate  or  professional  education. 

5 — Primary  emphasis  goes  to  the  teaching-learning  process  with  minimal  emphasis  on  research. 
Teaching  quality,  especially  on  the  freshman-sophomore  level,  is  superior  by  comparison. 

6 — A  low  professor-student  ratio  and  emphasis  on  individual  students  are  hallmarks. 

7 — These  colleges  add  a  leavening  factor  in  all  education  because  of  their  distinctive  philosophy 
and  hold  to  the  position  that  a  monolithic  structure  of  education  in  any  society  brings  possible 
disastrous  consequences.    Historically,  there  is  basis  for  this  affirmation. 


Assuring  Low  Cost  Education  in  Each  Community 


cation  for  some  local  residents. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  is 
obvious:  PC's  present  tuition  of 
$1,250  plus  $130  general  fee 
brings  the  non-resident  student 
charge  to  $1,380  per  year — about 
what  it  costs  to  enroll  as  a  full- 
time  resident  student  at  one  of 
the  tax-supported  colleges.  But 
Presbyterian  had  to  obtain  more 
income,  even  at  the  risk  of  pric- 
ing itself  out  of  some  students' 
reach. 

Applying  the  $584  tuition 
grant  to  the  PC  fee  scale  would 
bring  the  tuition  cost  down  to 
$666.  It  would  then  afford  a 
real  opportunity  for  non-resident 
students. 

The  South  Carolina  College 
Council  is  a  loosely  organized 
grouping  of  the  state's  17  ac- 
credited independent  schools.  Its 
nucleus  is  the  South  Carolina 
Foundation  of  Independent  Col- 
leges, which  was  chartered  in 
1953  to  serve  as  a  support  chan- 
nel  and   to  operate  cooperative 


programs  for  these  nine  member 
institutions:  Coker,  Columbia, 
Converse,  Erskine,  F  u  r  m  a  n , 
Limestone,  Newberry,  Presby- 
terian and  Wofford. 

The  Foundation  functions  ef- 
fectively as  a  permanent  office 
under  executive-vice  president 
J.  Lacy  McLean  and  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  outstand- 
ing business  leaders.  The  cur- 
rent SCFIC  president  is  Robert 
T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  president  of 
Converse;  its  vice-president,  PC 
President  Marc  C.  Weersing. 

Added  to  this  group  of  nine 
to  form  the  South  Carolina 
College  Council  are:  Anderson, 
Benedict,  Claflin,  College  of 
Charleston,  Lander,  North 
Greenville,  Spartanburg  and 
Voorhees.  These  are  the  17 
schools  making  the  special  ap- 
peal for  assistance. 

(Also  included  in  the  state 
educational  picture  are  the  in- 
dependent colleges  not  accred- 
ited: Allen,  Baptist,  Bob  Jones, 


Central  Wesleyan,  Columbia 
Bible,  Friendship,  Morris. 
Mather,   Southern  Methodist.) 

Some  of  these  schools  are 
stronger  than  others,  better  able 
to  cope  with  the  uncertain  fu- 
ture. Together,  they  represent 
an  unusual  commitment  to  South 
Carolina  higher  education  — 
underscored  by  the  fact  the  in- 
dependent colleges  in  this  state 
handle  40  percent  of  the  load 
compared  to  30  percent  nation- 
ally. 

Will  South  Carolina  recognize 
this  commitment,  as  more  than 
half  the  other  states  have  done, 
with  indirect  assistance  that  is 
mutually  beneficial?  Society  has 
a  very  real  stake  in  the  outcome. 
For,  in  the  editorial  words  of 
The  State  newspaper: 

"Obviously,  South  <  Carolina 
will  be  educationally  and  finan- 
cially much  worse  off  unless 
private  colleges  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  fill  their  traditional 
role." 
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OE 
TODAY'S  STUDENTS 

By   Dr.    William   B.    Boyd   '46 


J.  his  analysis  of  the  contemporary  student  scene 
will  consider,  primarily,  students  found  in  a  uni- 
versity or  even  in  a  multi-versity  setting.  My 
assumption  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  things 
Presbyterian  College  students  have  in  common 
with  such  students,  there  are  also  certain  dif- 
ferences. A  college  is  not  simply  the  microcosm 
of  something  for  which  a  university  is  the  macro- 
cosm. No  process  of  miniaturization  produced  a 
college,  and  a  university  is  not  simply  a  college 
writ  large. 

It  is  precisely  because  there  are  unique  dif- 
ferences, only  partially  related  to  size,  that  a 
college  has  its  unique  advantages,  its  special 
character,  and  its  special  force  for  working  in  the 
lives  of  its  students.  Moreover,  size  itself  leads 
to  differences  in  kind  as  well  as  in  quantity.  As  in 
nuclear  physics,  so  in  the  social  dynamics  of  a 
university  campus,  there  tends  to  be  a  critical- 
mass  phenomenum  —  which  means  that  certain 
kinds  of  reactions  do  not  take  place  until  a  certain 
number  of  students  with  a  given  style  or  motiva- 
tion have  been  assembled. 

Thus,  a  college  may  have  some  non-conformists 
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within  its  student  body,  but  only  a  fair-sized  uni- 
versity will  develop  a  genuine  hippie  commune — 
there  being  some  minimum  level  below  which  it 
wouldn't  even  pay  the  local  merchants  to  stock 
incense,  not  to  speak  of  marijuana. 

Some  additional  differences  also  exist  between 
predominantly  Southern  student  bodies  and  their 
national  classmates  because  of  the  South's  con- 
servative and  compelling  cultural  tradition  which 
is  probably  matched  in  strength  only  by  the  force 
of  the  black  ghetto  culture  of  northern  cities. 

The  problem  of  analyzing  or  describing  the 
contemporary  student  scene  presents  an  organi- 
zational task.  A  multi-versity  is  characterized  by 
pluralism.  Even  those  with  rigorous  admission 
standards  have  surprisingly  heterogeneous  popu- 
lations. The  students  vary  from  one  another  in 
objective,  in  background,  in  motivation,  and  in 
life  style.  In  the  face  of  such  diversity,  there  are 
various  ways  that  one  can  approach  the  problem 
of  analysis  and  description.  I  shall  base  my  analy- 
sis on  a  taxonomy  which  was  first  developed  by 
Martin  Trow,  a  sociologist  colleague  of  mine.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  a  university  campus  which 
may  appear  relatively  homogeneous  to  an  out- 
sider, actually  has  a  number  of  fairly  distinct 
sub-cultures  living  in  uneasy  co-existence.  Some 
individuals  exist  in  more  than  one  simultaneously, 
moving  back  and  forth  with  relatively  little  social 
stress.  Many,  however,  have  most  of  their  college 
life  subsumed  within  one  of  these  sub-cultures — 
deriving  much  of  their  sense  of  identity  from  their 
relationship  to  their  peers. 

The  "Collegiate"  Sub-Cullure 

The  best  known  of  the  student  sub-cultures  is 
that  which  Trow  labeled  "collegiate."  This  applies 


to  the  way  of  life  and  the  group  of  students  the 
general  public  used  to  think  of  when  college  stu- 
dents were  mentioned.  Hollywood  nearly  always 
dealt  with  them  in  its  portrayals  of  campus  life. 
That  was  back  in  the  days  when  college  news  was 
generally  reported  in  the  sports  sections  rather 
than  the  front  pages  of  our  daily  newspapers.  And 
when  the  refrain  of  "The  Sweetheart  of  Sigma 
Chi"  was  more  apt  to  be  heard  than  strident  chants 
of  "Hell  no,  we  won't  go"  or  "Ho,  ho.  ho.  Ho  Chi 
Minh." 

This  collegiate  culture  is  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively of  undergraduate  students,  members  of 
the  fun  and  games  group  whose  view  of  college 
life  tends  to  be  more  frivolous  than  grim.  For 
many  of  them  a  grade  of  "C"  is  regarded  as  a 
lucky  break  rather  than  a  disastrous  failure.  The 
Freddies,  and  Sallys,  and  Jocks  of  the  allied  Greek 
and  athletic  traditions  are  the  leading  characters 
in  the  collegiate  culture.  The  pranks  and  high- 
jinks  of  this  group  still  account  for  the  majority  of 
arrests  and  discipline  cases  faced  on  the  con- 
temporary university  campus,  but  the  behaviour 
— or  misbehavior — of  these  students  causes  rela- 
tively little  concern  to  the  general  public. 

None  of  our  fundamental  values  or  traditions 
are  threatened  by  the  collegiate  culture.  Perhaps 
I  seem  to  be  belittling  this  group,  but  I  must  admit 
that  their  view  of  life  is  sane  and  balanced  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  become  what  America 
regards  as  fine  citizens  and  parents. 

Professional  Culture  Motivated 
The  second  of  the  campus  sub-cultures  is  the 
professional  culture.   This  group  tends  to  be  large 
on  university  campuses  and  is  made  up  of  students 
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who  have  a  clear  professional  or  vocational  end  in 
mind,  and  a  high  motivation  to  achieve  that  goal. 
They  have  a  very  special  virtue  in  that  they  cause 
absolutely  no  trouble  for  us  administrators.  The 
university  is  for  them  a  means  to  an  end.  They 
see  themselves  as  using  the  university,  rather 
than  as  being  used  by  it. 

Because  they  attribute  to  it  no  force  over  their 
lives,  they  have  no  reason  to  feel  in  an  adversary 
relationship  to  it.  Indeed,  Freidenberg  has  pointed 
out  that  for  such  students  the  university  is  like  a 
railroad.  They  will  tolerate  a  bumpy  ride  and 
poor  service  so  long  as  they  move  rapidly  toward 
their  destination.  I  can  attest  from  experience 
that  students  in  this  sub-culture  will  walk  past 
an  exciting  rally — even  a  riot — hardly  missing  a 
step  as  they  proceed  to  the  library  or  laboratory. 

Intellectuals  Love  Knowledge 

A  third  and  closely  related  group  comprises 
the  so-called  intellectual  sub-culture.  Nevitt  San- 
ford  has  pointed  out  that  for  intellectually  oriented 
students,  knowledge  is  actually  a  love  object. 
Students  in  this  culture  pursue  knowledge  with 
a  lover's  ardor  and  persistence.  It  is  an  end  in 
itself — desirable  for  its  own  sake.  These  students 
are  the  special  joy  of  a  scholar's  life.  The  profes- 
sor finds  his  work  justified  in  service  and  com- 
panionship with  these  students.  The  quality  of 
colleges  is  frequently  judged  by  the  size  of  the 
intellectual  sub-culture  found  on  their  campuses. 

These  three  sub-cultures  —  the  collegiate,  the 
professional,  and  the  intellectual — constitute  the 
majority  of  the  student  population  on  a  typical 
university  campus.  Four  other  sub-cultures,  how- 
ever, now  absorb  the  majority  of  our  attention, 
even  though  they  represent  a  distinct  minority  of 
the  campus  population.  These  are  the  political 
activists,  the  alienated,  and  the  Afro-Americans. 

Political  Activists  Hold  Threat  and  Promise 

I  shall  treat  first  the  political  activists  —  a 
group  toward  whom  I  feel  painful  ambivalence. 
I  am  their  admirer  and  their  adversary.  Extrem- 
ists among  them  are  now  the  subject  of  almost 
daily  attention  in  the  press  as  they  erect  their 
barricades  or  storm  those  of  the  establishment. 
Remember  that  I  refer  not  merely  of  these  ex- 
tremists, however,  but  of  the  larger  sub-culture 
from  which  they  emerge.  The  activists  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  attention  in  recent  years 
that  competing  mythologies  have  developed — each 
the  product  of  the  hopes  or  anxieties  which  seg- 
ments of  our  public  project  onto  their  view  of  the 
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young  radical.  Out  of  all  this  a  right  and  a  left 
view  of  the  student  activist  has  emerged. 

The  left  pictures  the  radical  as  a  knight  in  dirty 
denims — a  warrior  who,  using  his  placard  as  a 
lance,  pierces  the  flimsy  veil  of  establishment 
liberalism  and  exposes  the  corrupt  society  created 
by  our  indifference  and  our  compromises.  This 
leftist  picture  of  the  student  radical  has  an  almost 
religious  coloration.  To  the  activist  is  attributed 
a  new  and  higher  morality  and  a  sense  of  values 
which  replaces  materialism  with  altruism.  The 
view  from  the  left  is  romantic  and  sentimental, 
colored  one  suspects  by  a  nostalgia  for  lost  causes 
fondly  remembered  in  middle  age. 

Even  leftist  admirers  of  the  student  radicals 
have  occasional  uncomfortable  moments.  Marxists 
suffer  disappointment  because  of  the  new  left's 
indifference  to  those  doctrines  still  held  sacred  by 
the  old  left,  and  for  its  refusal  to  be  preoccupied 
with  economics.  There  are  Communists  in  the 
new  left,  of  course,  but  there  are  also  many  who 
are  perfectly  willing  to  live  with,  if  not  actually 
have  a  love  affair  with,  capitalism 

Liberal  admirers  of  the  new  left,  for  their 
part,  are  increasingly  discomforted  to  learn  that 
liberal  dogmas — like  free  speech  or  majority  rule 
or  fair  play,  for  instance — often  receive  summary 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  young  heroes. 
Despite  these  growing  reservations  and  a  strong 
current  of  public  reaction  to  disruptive  tactics, 
this  admiring  view  of  activist  survives  in  our 
national  life.  Even  those  of  us  in  an  adversary 
relationship  with  the  student  movement  subscribe 
to  this  view  in  varying  degrees. 

The  rightist  will  have  none  of  this.  Threatened 
by  opposition  to  authority,  he  tends  to  ignore  an 
important  distinction  by  merging  political  activists 
with  hippies  in  his  mind  and  constructing  out  of 
the  amalgam  boogie  men  who  populate  his  night- 
mares. This  rightist  view  of  the  activist  portrays 
a  dirty,  bearded  beatnik,  a  kind  of  Maoist  hippie. 

Student  radicals  are  imagined  as  living  a  busy 
life.  Attributed  to  them  are  conspiracy  against 
the  establishment  complicity  with  red  agents,  and 
no  small  amount  of  folk  singing  and  free  loving. 
This  rightist  view  is  free  of  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance, but  is  heavily  burdened  with  projected 
anxieties. 

So  much  for  the  competing  mythologies.  What 
has  scholarship,  that  merciless  demythologizer, 
got  to  say  about  the  activists?  Some  of  the  old 
concepts  survive.  For  example,  there  are  Com- 
munists among  the  student  radicals  and  a  number 


of  them  are  committed  revolutionaries.  But  as 
important  as  that  must  be  to  the  F.B.I. ,  it  con- 
tributes little  to  a  genuine  understanding  of  the 
new  youth  culture.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
an  absence  of  conspiracy  and  irresponsible  not  to 
guard  against  it;  but  a  simplistic  conspiratorial 
explanation  of  student  activism  does  not  survive 
an  examination  of  the  evidence.  Another  of  the 
popular  notions  to  fall  before  research  is  that 
which  viewed  activism  as  a  part  of  a  peren- 
nial youthful  rebellion  against  parents,  a  mere 
re-expression  of  a  generation  gap.  Neither  sub- 
version nor  adolescent  rebellion  offer  adequate 
explanations  for  the  new  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  activist  youth. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  and  the  distress  of 
some,  it  now  appears  that  the  rebellion  of  these 
students  is  the  product  not  of  revolt  against  their 
parents  but  rather  of  a  socialization  process  which 
occurs  within  the  family.  They  are  made  into 
rebels  by  the  positive  action  of  their  families, 
rather  than  by  a  felt  need  for  opposition  to  those 
families. 

A  distinctive  kind  of  situation  seems  to  develop 
the  attitudes  and  values  of  the  student  activists. 
To  a  striking  degree  they  tend  to  come  from  ad- 
vantaged families,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  our 
affluent  society.  The  families  enjoy  secure  status 
as  well  as  adequate  income.  Politically,  the  par- 
ents tend  to  be  liberal  in  outlook.  Democrats, 
though  not  of  your  South  Carolina  variety,  are 
over-represented  among  the  parents.  There  is 
an  even  more  striking  representation  of  Socialists 
among  mothers  and  fathers.  In  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  too,  the  families  of  activist  students 
are  found  to  be  liberal.  Fundamentalist  Christians 
are  rare. 

Significantly,  this  prevailing  liberalism  extends 
to  child-rearing  practices.  Affluence  and  liberal- 
ism are  accompanied  by  permissiveness.  Honest 
negotiation,  rather  than  manipulation  or  the  use 
of  authority,  characterizes  decision  making  within 
the  kind  of  family  which  produces  activists.  Re- 
lationships with  parents  are  close  and  there  is  a 
strong  identification  with  their  ideals. 
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.esearch  has  shown  that  these  youth  empathize 
most  closely  with  their  mothers,  who  are  generally 
well  educated  women,  trapped  in  the  dull  routine 
of  housewifery.  Fathers  are  regarded  with  con- 
siderable ambivalence.    Sadly,  one  suspects  that 
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"Political  activist  rebels  against 
society  but  not  against  his  family" 


having  been  busy  providing  the  security  and 
affluence  needed  for  the  setting,  he  may  have 
acquired  the  taint  of  Babbitt.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal anxieties  reported  by  activist  students  is 
that  they  may  have  failed  their  parents.  There 
is  today  a  values  gap  between  these  youth  and 
larger  society.  There  is  not,  however,  even  the 
usual  generation  gap  between  them  and  their 
parents.  The  activist  rebels  against  society,  but 
not  against  his  family.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
socialized  by  his  family  into  the  role  of  non- 
conformist. When  one  considers  the  developing 
pattern  of  family  life  in  permissive,  affluent 
America,  the  prospects  for  the  successful  spread 
of  the  new  attitudes  seem  bright — or  ominous, 
according  to  one's  point  of  view. 

Turning  attention  from  the  family  setting  to 
the  activists  themselves,  they  can  be  distinguished 
in  important  ways  from  their  more  conventional 
classmates.  A  student  radical  tends  to  be  more 
intellectually  oriented.  In  a  test  revealing  aes- 
thetic concerns,  he  scores  significantly  higher  than 
his  classmates — as  he  does  on  a  complexity  scale 
which  indicates  his  greater  tolerance  for  ambiguity 
and  a  preference  for  novel  situations. 

The  same  tests  demonstrate  that  he  has  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy,  requires  independence  as  a 
consequence,  and  scores  high  on  impulse  expres- 
sion. These  students  are  more  aware,  more  sensi- 
tive to  their  environments.  They  have  —  or  at 
least  admit  to — more  anxieties  than  their  class- 
mates. 

That  is  a  psychologist's  view  of  the  student 
activists.  Their  self  image  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  adjectives  they  choose  to  describe 
themselves  with  those  chosen  by  their  more  typi- 
cal, non-activist  classmates.  The  latter  group,  the 
"straights"  or  "squares,"  choose  the  following 
words  to  describe  themselves:  "optimistic,  prac- 
tical, responsible,  ambitious,  reserved,  foresight- 
ful,  considerate,  self-controlled,  orderly."  (Sounds 
like  the  Boy  Scout  oath.)  By  comparison,  the 
activists,  with  the  same  choices  available,  made 
these  selections:  "critical,  curious,  idealistic,  indi- 
vidualistic, impulsive,  moody,  perceptive,  rebel- 
lious, restless." 

In  the  abstract,  the  picture  is  an  attractive  one, 
whether  painted  by  their  adjectives  or  by  the 
more  prosaic  reporting  of  test  results.  I  qualify 
"in  the  abstract"  because  I  must  admit  that  the 
activist  is  less  attractive  in  the  flesh.  When  def- 
erence is  abandoned,  courtesy  is  a  casualty.  The 
public  style  of  the  student  radical  is  frequently 


abrasive.  There  is  also  an  exasperating  contradic- 
tion in  his  personality,  in  that  he  combines  a  lofty 
idealism  with  a  tendency  to  be  inconsiderate  of 
others. 

The  tactics  of  the  student  radical  ■ —  as  the 
papers  still  reveal  almost  daily — are  frequently 
abrasive  and  confrontational.  This  style  was 
developed  during  the  civil  rights  campaign  and 
is  an  unfortunate  derivation  of  that  movement, 
to  which  I  attribute  enormous  significance  for 
the  emerging  youth  culture. 

The  first  of  the  student  sit-ins  that  became 
the  model  for  the  future  were  those  by  Negro 
students  just  to  the  north  of  us.  The  technique 
was  effective  and  was  widely  imitated.  The 
lesson  was  that  what  worked  was  bodies  on  the 
line.  Horizontal  protest  eclipsed  in  popularity 
such  old  fashioned  techniques  as  petitions  and 
negotiations.  Each  success  bred  further  imitation. 
Each  new  problem  was  met  by  new  applications 
of  confrontation  and  the  deliberate  use  of  civil 
disobedience,  with  bodies  on  the  line.  People  sat 
in,  prayed  in,  and  in  various  ways  used  their 
bodies  to  force  change  in  established  patterns. 
Students  were  often  involved  in  these  activities 
and  they  brought  the  techniques  back  with  them 
to  our  campuses. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  America  is 
that  coercion  rather  than  conscience  has  been  the 
effective  motive  power  for  change.  Even  though 
I  must  acknowledge  that,  I  still  think  that  the 
students  misread  the  history  of  the  civil  rights 
movement — with  tragic  results  for  what  appeared 
to  be  an  unfolding  revolution  in  civil  rights. 

The  students  who  started  the  revolution  did 
unlease  a  force  for  change,  but  not  simply  because 
they  laid  their  bodies  on  the  line.  At  least  in 
part,  they  succceeded  because  the  witness  of  their 
presence  and  of  their  courage  focused  national 
attention  on  an  injustice  we  had  learned  to  ignore. 
By  illuminating  that  injustice,  they  created  a 
strong  moral  force  for  its  elimination.  Moral 
power  had  its  brief  day.  A  succession  of  reforms 
were  achieved.  Only  the  pitiful  defensiveness  of 
the  antique  spokesman  for  the  old  confederacy 
marred  something  close  to  a  national  consensus. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  social  justice 
and  for  the  health  of  American  universities,  many 
activists  believed  it  was  their  coercive  force  alone 
rather  than  the  moral  force  which  derived  from 
their  witness  that  was  responsible  for  progressive 
changes.  They  became  enamored  of  a  technique 
which  soon  became  as  repugnant  to  many  Ameri- 
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cans  as  the  evils  against  which  it  was  directed. 
Even  reform  became  suspect.  The  result  has  been 
a  moral  backlash  which  has  virtually  killed  the 
civil  rights  movement.  The  activists  were  late  in 
learning  that  public  attention  is  easily  attracted 
and  public  sympathy  is  easily  alienated. 

The  civil  rights  movement  taught  more  than 
tactical  lessons  to  university  students.  Among 
other  things,  they  learned  the  enormous  satis- 
faction that  derives  from  the  purposeful  use  of 
one's  life.  And  they  learned  that  human  inter- 
vention and  personal  involvement  can  make  a 
significant  difference  for  the  better  in  the  quality 
of  human  life,  both  personally  and  socially.  Many 
of  the  lessons  were  bitter  ones  and  contributed  to 
a  growing  cynicism  and  eventually  produced  a 
readiness  to  resort  to  violence. 

Among  the  bleak  lessons  was  the  discovery 
that  laws  are  sometimes  bad  and  that  violating 
such  laws  sometimes  becomes  a  moral  necessity. 
They  learned,  too,  that  American  authorities  are 
sometimes  corrupt  and  that  they  make  bad  laws 
for  evil  purposes,  or  deal  cynically  or  hypocriti- 
cally with  the  law.  They  learned  that  a  surprising 
number  of  our  laws  have  a  built-in  and  hidden 
bias  against  the  poor. 

These  activist  students  discovered  that  even 
when  these  facts  become  apparent,  the  establish- 
ment finds  ways  to  postpone  or  avoid  dealing 
with  even  the  most  obvious  evils.  They  discovered 
that  all  deliberate  speed,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  could  be  translated  by  Southern- 
ers to  mean  practically  never.  With  distress,  they 
learned  that  Northern  cities  were  as  cruelly  racist 
as  Southern  plantations. 

Finally,  the  failure  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  students  from 
that  campaign  taught  them  bitter  and  frustrating 
lessons  about  the  limitations,  if  not  the  actual 
impotence,  of  liberalism  and  idealism  in  the  face 
of  ignorance,  fear  and  hatred.  Today  the  political 
activist  sub-culture  on  many  American  university 
campuses  is  in  disarray — divided  about  objectives 
and  about  tactics.  It  remains,  however,  a  vital 
force,  containing  both  threats  and  promises. 

Alienated  Have  Identity  Crisis 

A  small  but  significant  part  of  the  minority 
we  are  examining  is  made  up  of  alienated  youth. 
On  a  large  campus  they  may  constitute  approxi- 
mately 4%  of  the  population  —  a  large  enough 
number  to  form  a  sub-culture.  I  refer  here  to 
students  who  suffer  from  severe  alienation,  which 

continued 
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STUDENT  SUB-CULTURES     -  t-ed 


Dr.  Seymour  Halleck  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  defined  as  estrangement  from  the 
values  of  one's  society  and  family,  and  the  similar 
estrangement  from  that  part  of  one's  history  and 
affectual  life  which  links  him  to  his  society  or 
family.  Subjectively,  the  alienated  student  ex- 
periences himself  as  being  detached  from  his  own 
feelings  as  well  as  from  those  around  him. 

These  unhappy  students  are  casualties  of  a 
devastating  combination  of  affluence,  permissive- 
ness and  either  neglect  or  family  conflict.  The 
combination  is  destructive.  Evidence  suggests  that 
permissiveness  helps  create  the  kind  of  open  and 
responsive  youth  we  educators  have  long  described 
as  our  goals.  But  permissiveness  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  and 
adult  contact  if  its  influence  on  children  or  ado- 
lescents is  to  be  benign.  Where  permissiveness 
is  combined  with  neglect — even  loving  neglect — 
alienation  is  a  likely  consequence.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  alienated  student,  like  the  activist  student, 
is  the  product  not  of  a  university  environment  but 
of  a  special  kind  of  family  situation. 

Alienated  students  lack  a  clear  concept  of  who 
they  are,  they  lack  a  life  goal,  and  they  lack 
motivation.  They  suffer  the  agonies  of  a  chronic 
identity  crisis.  Lacking  purpose,  they  find  the 
college  experience  meaningless.  They  drift  from 
experience  to  experience,  often  damaging  them- 
selves by  promiscuous  but  frustrating  sexual  ex- 
periences and  by  experimentation  with  drugs. 

Dr.  Halleck  has  indicated  that  when  an  es- 
tranged student  becomes  involved  with  an  activist 
group,  he  is  apt  to  be  its  most  angry  and  irrational 
member.  He  accounts  for  much  of  the  nihilism 
and  violence  presently  found  in  the  student  radical 
movement.  This  free  floating  anger  and  destruc- 
tiveness  which  one  sees  so  often  now  appears  to  be 
psychological  and  personal  rather  than  ideological 
and  social  in  its  origins. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  life  style  of  the 
alienated  student  with  the  disciplined  require- 
ments of  a  rigorous  intellectual  life  eventually 
leads  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  drop-outs — and 
then  frequently  into  one  of  the  hippie  colonies 
that  have  grown  up  around  large  urban  universi- 
ties. Psychological  tests  administered  at  Berkeley 
indicate  that  these  drop-outs  have  many  of  the 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  political  activists, 
but  that  they  lack  a  liberating  and  supportive 
home  life.  For  them,  even  affluence  was  unfor- 
tunate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Halleck  sees  affluence 


as  a  source  of  real  stress  for  many  youth.  This  is 
all  the  more  true  in  families  that  have  no  tradition 
of  commitment  or  social  responsibility.  Southern- 
ers might  hope  that  their  tradition  of  noblesse 
oblige  might  grant  them  immunity.  One  of  my 
colleagues  has  suggested  that  what  America  really 
needs  is  a  teen-age  depression. 

We  should  acknowledge  that  alienation  is  not 
merely  an  acute  state  suffered  by  students  who 
are  casualties  of  our  system,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
generalized  response  to  forces  which  are  both 
personal  and  cultural.  One  psychiatrist  has  noted 
that  alienation  is  merely  an  exaggerated  form 
of  a  malady  experienced  in  a  lesser  degree  by 
many  of  us.  Mild  characteristics  of  alienation  are 
increasingly  common  in  America.  Many  social 
philosophers  —  especially  among  teachers  and 
clergymen — feel  that  alienation  is  an  appropriate 
response  to  our  present  culture. 

Hippies  Form  the  "Love  Culture" 

Somewhere  between  that  severe  alienation 
which  produces  agonizing  loneliness  or  nihilism 
and  the  mild  alienation  so  common  today  lies 
the  position  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  sub-cultures — that  of  the  hippies.  Trow  labeled 
them  "Bohemian,"  but  that  word  now  has  an 
almost  quaint  and  old  fashioned  connotation.  As 
you  know,  they  describe  themselves  as  the  '"love 
culture."  The  hippies  constitute  the  most  visible 
sub-culture  because  they  practice  a  kind  of  studied 
non-conformity  in  dress  and  decorum.  The  preva- 
lence of  love  necklaces  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  whole  hippie  movement  may  be  an 
Indian  plot  to  sell  back  all  those  beads. 

Despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  hippie 
culture  is  not  generally  large  on  a  university 
campus.  Its  way  of  life  and  attitudes  are  not 
friendly  to  the  kind  of  discipline  which  success 
in  an  academic  program  requires.  But  the  small 
enclave  in  an  urban  university  is  generally  rein- 
forced by  a  non-student  hippie  community  which 
is  attracted  to  and  sustained  by  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  spin  off  from  a  campus. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  culture  is  frequently 
populated  by  college  dropouts,  including  many 
of  the  alienated.  The  presence  of  the  culture  is 
a  temptation,  or  at  least  an  option,  for  students 
who  find  the  intellectual  or  aesthetic  life  attrac- 
tive, but  who  find  academic  life  arid  or  stifling. 
Unsophisticated  observers  sometimes  confuse  hip- 
pies   with    political    activists    because    they    fre- 
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ffThe  fate  of  most  hippie  communes  has  been  rapid 
degeneration  from    love  culture   to  drug  culture" 


quently  share  a  common  non-conformity.  There 
are,  however,  important  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish the  hippie  from  his  classmates.  As  in- 
dicated already,  many  students  in  the  love  culture 
suffer  a  profound  alienation  from  society — and 
generally  from  their  own  family  as  well.  This 
latter  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  political 
activist. 

Another  important  point  of  difference  is  that 
in  a  generally  optimistic  society,  the  hippie  tends 
to  be  not  only  disaffected  but  pessimistic.  He  sees 
little  hope  for  improving  society  by  revolution 
or  reform.  He  chooses,  therefore,  a  different  route, 
hoping  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  not  by 
manipulating  society,  but  by  changing  the  nature 
of  his  own  relationship  to  his  physical  environ- 
ment and  to  his  fellow  human. 

It  is  this  characteristic  which  makes  it  a  com- 
munity of  lovers  rather  than  of  rebels.  By  this 
I  mean  not  merely  erotic  love,  though  they  suffer 
from  no  prejudice  against  that,  but  an  essentially 
primitive  Judeo-Christian  concept  of  love  and 
awareness.  These  students  are  generally  bright, 
gentle  and  introspective.  Someone  has  noted  that 
they  frequently  seek  authenticity  in  some  inner 
experience  and  therefore  become  more  vulnerable 
to  the  allure  of  the  so-called  consciousness  ex- 
panding or  psychedelic  drugs.  Indeed,  the  fate 
of  most  hippie  communes  has  been  a  rapid  de- 
generation from  a  love  culture  to  a  drug  culture. 

Activists  on  university  campuses  are  frequently 
exasperated  with  their  hippie  classmates  who 
have,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  gone  limp 
politically.  That  is  a  posture  activists  adopt  only 
when  it  will  confound  a  policeman.  A  feeling  for 
the  contrast  with  activists  can  be  derived  from 
the  closing  remark  made  by  a  hippie  to  a  sociolo- 
gist on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Concluding  a  depth 
interview,  the  hippie  said,  and  I  am  paraphrasing: 
we  can't  change  this  society,  so  let's  make  love 
tonight. 

While  the  number  of  genuine  hippies  on  a 
university  campus  is  necessarily  small,  many 
students  adopt  the  hippie  style  as  an  expression 
of  independence  or  rebellion,  or  to  give  witness 
to  a  way  of  life  and  a  set  of  values  which  they 
regard  as  superior  to  the  life  style  of  the  acquisi- 
tive middle  class  world  about  them. 

Black  Sub-Culiure  Emerges 

I  want  now  to  mention  an  additional  sub- 
culture which  did  not  even  exist  when  Martin 


Trow  established  his  taxonomy — this  is  the  highly 
distinctive  sub-culture  made  up  of  black  students 
and  labeled  either  "black"  or  "Afro-American." 

There  have  long  been  a  few  Negroes  on 
American  campuses,  but  their  number  has  been 
small  and  they  have  generally  been  estranged 
from  the  larger  black  culture.  They  were  either 
drawn  from  professional  middle  class  families  or 
were  lucky  and  talented  exceptions  who  were 
headed  for  such  status  themselves.  A  few  were 
recruited — some  would  say  exploited — for  their 
athletic  talent.  They  were  invited  to  the  games, 
but  not  to  the  post-game  festivities  common  to  the 
jock-strap  culture.  A  few  Negroes  were  hunted 
out  by  liberal  colleges,  but  all  too  often  they  felt 
like  those  human  beings  now  contemptuously 
labeled  as  "house  niggers"  who  are  assembled 
for  showcase  purposes.  Those  are  ugly  words,  but 
I  use  them  deliberately  because  they  help  project 
the  bitterness  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  situation. 

But  those  are  not  the  kind  of  Negroes  who 
make  up  the  new  black  sub-culture  which  is 
emerging  on  our  university  campuses.  Most  col- 
leges are  now  actively  recruiting  young  Negroes. 
Some  stick  scrupulously  by  their  old  admissions 
standards,  others — including  some  of  the  best — 
ignore  the  old  criteria  and  are  discovering  that 
many  Negro  students  with  miserable  records  and 
obvious  educational  disadvantages  are  able  to 
compete  with  the  likes  of  you — and  of  your  op- 
posite numbers  at  Harvard  or  California. 

Indeed,  the  American  public  school  system  is 
so  uncongenial  and  irrelevant  to  black  youth  that 
some  of  the  brightest  and  most  aggressive  among 
them  have  the  poorest  records.  It  should  be  em- 
barrassing to  you  and  we  that  Southern  Negroes 
with  poor  records  from  miserable  high  schools 
are  succeeding  at  Berkeley  and  other  prestige 
universities  at  a  time  when  scores  of  colleges  are 
claiming  that  they  would  gladly  admit  Negroes 
if  only  eligible  ones  would  apply. 

When  black  students  are  brought  on  to  our 
campuses,  they  find  themselves  in  a  strange  and 
all  too  frequently  an  alien  or  hostile  environ- 
ment. Even  the  most  liberal  campuses  are  not 
genuinely  integrated.  Moreover,  these  students 
have  special  interests  and  problems.  Increasingly 
they  share  a  grim  determination  not  to  become 
separated  from  their  less  fortunate  black  brothers 
off  campus.  They  are  discovering  their  identity 
and  are  gaining  a  fierce  pride  in  the  beauty  and 
vitality  of  their  culture.  They  want  an  education, 
continued  on  page   32 
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For  a  growing-  number  of  PC  students,  Christian  education  means  community  service 
in  teaching  Sunday  School  to  mentally  retarded,  tutoring  disadvantaged  children, 
reaching   out   to   unchurched  youngsters   and    helping    with    an    experimental    ministry 


Where  the  Action  Is 


\^4hristian  education  means 
action  at  Presbyterian  College: 

Like  assisting  a  mill  com- 
munity with  an  experimental 
ministry  .  .  .  teaching  Sunday 
School  to  retarded  children  .  .  . 
operating  a  child  outreach  pro- 
gram .  .  .  tutoring  the  disad- 
vantaged. .  . 

Christian  education  is  a  formal 
part  of  the  curriculum  as  a 
major  area  of  concentration  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  de- 
partment. The  hours  of  course 
work,  within  the  department 
and  in  related  subjects,  are  im- 
portant. 

But  the  really  dramatic  im- 
pact comes  in  the  field.  Here 
segments  of  the  community  — 
with  vital  needs  that  cry  for 
help  —  provide  a  challenge  more 
human  than  academic  and  offer 
a  real  opportunity  for  service. 
It's  done  within  the  framework 
of  the  local  society. 

Some  47  young  men  and  wom- 
en participate  in  the  program 
this  year  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Jack  R.  Pressau,  associate 
professor  of  religion  and  psy- 
chology. Twenty-one  of  these 
are  majoring  in  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
activities  is  called  GLEEM.  The 
letters  stand  for  Greater  Lydia 
Educational  -  Evangelistic    Min- 
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istry,  in  which  PC  students  com- 
bine with  local  groups  to  min- 
ister with  the  members  of  the 
small  Lydia  church  to  the  Lydia 
community. 

The  cooperative  effort  in  this 
unincorporated  village  near 
Clinton  is  funded  as  an  experi- 
mental ministry  by  the  Board  of 
National  Ministries,  Presby- 
terian Church  US.  It  involves 
PC  students  in  tutoring,  a  week- 
ly outreach  program  for  first  to 
sixth  graders  and  a  teen  min- 
istry. 

Charlotte  senior  Carson 
Rhyne,  for  example,  directs  a 
team  of  nine  students  who  meet 
weekly  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
with  unchurched  children  and 
conduct  monthly  field  trips.  He 
said: 

"Probably  my  most  important 
and  significant  experience  is  the 
weekly  program  with  the  kids. 
The  feeling  one  gets  when  he 
drives  up  to  the  little  church  and 
several  youngsters  come  running 
out  to  greet  you  with  smiles  and 
big  yells  of  hello  is  enough  to 
justify  our  program.  The  chil- 
dren convey  sincerely  through 
their  actions  that  they  are  grate- 
ful someone  cares  for  them.  Re- 
gardless of  what  learning  activi- 
ty we  might  offer  them,  compan- 
ionship and  love  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  these  children  who  in 


many  cases  are  literally  starved 
for  affection." 

He  refers  to  the  Child  Out- 
reach Project,  operated  as  part 
of  GLEEM.  The  project  also  has 
been  an  effective  program  in 
another  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hood for  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  designed  to  "reach"  ele- 
mentary school-age  children 
who  do  not  attend  church 
through  a  program  of  recreation, 
crafts,  riddles  and  puzzles,  and 
informal  Bible  classes.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  weekly  sessions  and 
monthly  field  trips,  there  is  also 
a  summer  camp  experience  at 
South  Carolina  Presbytery's 
Camp  Fellowship. 

Dr.   Pressau  pointed  out  that 

Child  Outreach  summer  camp 
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Students  teach  Sunday  School  to  600  mentally  retarded  at  Whitten  Village 


early  school  years  are  crucial 
for  the  development  of  thinking 
strategies.  If  a  child  is  signifi- 
cantly deficient  in  experience 
(usually  stated  in  terms  of  a  low 
mental  ability  or  "IQ")  when  he 
enters  first  grade,  then  he  will 
probably  get  further  behind 
each  year  in  school  until  he  be- 
comes a  drop-out.  He  added: 

"Our  cognitive  activities  are 
games  in  which  children  develop 
perceptiveness.  increase  memo- 
ry, develop  language  skill  and 
solve  problems." 

Creative  activities  include 
music,  arts  and  crafts.  They  are 
designed  to  keep  the  creative 
impulse  alive  and  to  cultivate  it 
within  each  individual.  Pressau 
said: 

"These  activities  are  expres- 
sions of  the  children's  feelings, 
religious  and  other.  Their  pro- 
ductions improve  their  self- 
images  which  are  key  hurdles 
for  the  disadvantaged,  and  this 
all  has  profound  religious  im- 
plications. Self-acceptance  and 
acceptance  of  the  grace  of  God 
go  together;  that  is,  few  people 
feel  accepted  by  God  who  do  not 
accept  themselves." 

In  a  more  difficult  age  bracket, 
the  tee  nministry  involves  ten 
PC  students  who  attempt  to 
bring  more  constructive  activi- 
ties to  older  children  who  simply 


roam  the  streets  until  all  hours. 
They  are  meeting  with  only 
limited  success  thus  far  but  plan 
to  continue  through  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  local  YMCA. 

Tutoring  sessions  for  elemen- 
tary school  children  are  con- 
ducted by  some  20  volunteer 
students  in  a  program  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  Sandy 
Pitchford,  a  cheerleader  from 
Doraville,  Ga.,  and  Lena  Strick- 
land, Atlanta  beauty  who  was 
PC's  1967  Homecoming  queen, 
head  this  project. 

They  meet  weekly  with  dis- 
advantaged young  people  whose 
cultural  background  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  clear  the 
academic  hurdles — a  program  of 
help  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue toward  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Then  on  any  given  Sunday, 
two  cars  of  students  may  be 
seen  leaving  the  PC  campus. 
They  swing  through  downtown 
Clinton  and  head  east  for  the 
open  country  along  Route  76. 
But  they're  not  off  to  just 
another  joy  ride.  Rather,  these 
students  are  going  to  teach  Sun- 
day School  at  Whitten  Village, 
nearby  state  institution  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

This  Sunday  School  program 
for   the   trainable   and  educable 


retarded  was  inaugurated  in 
1967.  Here  eight  PC  students, 
each  teaching  four  classes,  in- 
struct nearly  600  persons  a  Sun- 
day. It  is  for  these  students 
primarily  a  real  service  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  also  is  a  learning 
experience  in  religion,  education 
and  psychology. 

Of  the  program,  Whitten  Vil- 
lage Chaplain  Parks  McKittrick 
'43  said: 

"Of  course,  religious  instruc- 
tion has  been  provided  at  the 
Village,  but  this  is  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  offer  be- 
fore. There  are  two  new  features, 
also.  One  is  that  we  are  teach- 
ing trainables — this  has  not  been 
considered  possible  until  recent- 
ly. The  other  important  factor 
is  that  we've  found  usable  Sun- 
day School  books:  'God  Loves 
Me'  and  'Good  News  for  Boys 
and  Girls'.  Both  are  new  and 
experimental — and  they  work. 
To  show  just  how  new  this  field 
is,  the  first  comprehensive  cur- 
riculum for  retarded  will  not  be 
available  until  late  1969  or  1970." 

Because  of  the  special  nature 
of  this  particular  program,  stu- 
dents are  hand-picked  Christian 
education  and  psychology  majors 
who  are  closely  supervised  by 
Dr.  Pressau  and  Dr.  McKittrick. 

These  are  some  of  the  beyond- 
the-classroom  activities  spinning 
generally  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  education  program. 
Volunteers  move  in  and  out  of 
the  projects  or  branch  off  to  aid 
some  other  worthy  endeavor. 

This  is  the  core  of  an  uncata- 
logued  number  of  humanitarian 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Presby- 
terian College  students — from 
the  individual  acting  alone  to 
the  organized  fraternity — that 
never  make  the  newspaper  head- 
lines. The  group  is  too  diverse 
to  be  labeled  a  sub-culture.  It  is 
simply  a  body  of  concerned  stu- 
dents who  match  their  concern 
with  affirmative  action. 
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THE    STUDENT    SCENE 


by  Rush   Otey  '69 


Student   Power   at   PC?? 

PC  administrative  officers  do  not  have  to  wade 
through  masses  of  prostrate  students  to  get  to 
their  offices  each  morning.  And  the  Clinton  police 
department  should  have  few  fears  of  having  to 
use  dogs,  tear  gas,  and  billy  clubs  to  break  up 
student  riots.  The  movement  toward  student 
power  and  involvement  here,  as  at  most  Southern 
colleges,  is  a  gradual  one — taking  place  within 
the  structured  system,  if  at  all. 

During  the  past  six  months  several  possibly 
significant  steps  have  been  taken  toward  involv- 
ing students  directly  in  some  of  the  decision- 
making processes,  yet  how  much  actual  effect 
these  steps  will  have  remains  to  be  seen. 

Last  October,  as  a  result  of  a  last-minute  pro- 
posal by  the  student  government  to  President 
Weersing,  student  leaders  met  informally  for  an 
hour's  discussion  with  the  board  of  trustees  at 
their  regular  semi-annual  meeting.  Although  no 
concrete  proposals  or  decisions  resulted  from  this 
meeting  and  discussion  was  very  general,  a 
precedent  of  direct  communication  between  the 
two  often  divergent  groups  was  set.  Both  students 
and  trustees  expressed  favorable  reaction. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Fred  Chapman,  who  will 
become  academic  dean  in  May,  the  student  govern- 
ment association  has  appointed  an  eight-member 
student  academic  advisory  committee.  According 
to  Chapman,  who  will  serve  as  coordinator  be- 
tween the  student  committee  and  the  faculty's 
academic  advisory  committee,  the  general  guide- 
line for  the  SAAC  will  be  "anything  affecting 
academics  as  it  affects  students."  Areas  in  which 
the  student  committee  will  attempt  to  make 
definite  studies  and  recommendations  include  re- 
cruiting, student  study  habits  in  general,  and 
possibly  an  evaluation  of  the  College's  curriculum. 

Senior  John  Lown,  SAAC  chairman,  said  after 
two  meetings,  the  committee  was  experiencing 
some  difficulties  in  defining  its  own  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility and  methods  of  operation. 

"The  1968-69  student  council  worked  on  several 
proposals  which  concern  PC's  academic  program," 
said  outgoing  Student  Body  President  Dick  Query 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C.  "These  included  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pass-fail  system  for  juniors  and  seniors 
who  wish  to  take  courses  outside  their  major 
fields  without  having  these  courses  affect  their 


Rush  Otey,  a  senior  from  Gainesville,  Ga., 
is  headed  toward  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Virginia  after  May  graduation. 
He  edited  The  Blue  Stocking,  student 
weekly,  in  1968. 


grades,  proposed  amendments  to  class-absence 
rules  to  allow  students  more  discretion  in  class 
attendance,  and  a  foreign  exchange  program." 

In  reviewing  his  administration  for  The  Blue 
Stocking,  Query  wrote  that  "the  future  of  student 
government  will  be  decided  by  the  students  and 
no  one  else;  the  opportunities  are  there,  but  they 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  students." 

Bobby  Johnston,  Query's  successor,  stated  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  students  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  seek  to  improve  relations  among  the 
three  basic  groups  of  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration. He  pointed  out  that  more  student  par- 
ticipation and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  College 
will  naturally  improve  these  relationships.  John- 
ston said  students  can  best  keep  and  obtain  their 
rights  by  working  "within  the  boundaries"  already 
established  by  the  administration.  He  believes 
these  boundaries  offer  sufficient  means  for  an 
organized  and  unified  student  effort. 

During  the  past  year  three  key  administrative 
appointments  were  made  at  Presbyterian  College, 
but  students  had  no  official  voice  in  determining 
the  choices  for  academic  dean,  dean  of  students, 
and  director  of  admissions.  Several  students  spoke 
with  President  Weersing  and  others  concerning 
these  positions.  What  effect  these  conversations 
had  on  the  ultimate  decisions  is  unknown. 

The  Blue  Stocking,  in  its  editorials,  while  not 
directly  opposing  the  men  chosen  for  these  posts, 
did  criticize  administrative  officials  for  being 
"secretive  and  evasive"  during  the  search. 

One  senior  who  has  been  closely  involved  with 
student  government  for  four  years  summed  up 
the  present  situation  this  way:  "In  general,  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  student  gov- 
ernment and  administration  have  been  good.  But 
the  amount  of  actual  student  power  and  influence 
wielded  by  students  is  relatively  small,  since  the 
student  government  association  has  no  vote  on 
major  or  final  actions  taken  concerning  the  Col- 
lege as  a  whole.  This  is  true  partly  because  most 
of  the  student  body  isn't  actively  concerned  about 
the  overall  progress  of  the  College,  and  partly 
because  the  administration  is  reluctant  to  give 
students  any  significant  decision-making  power." 

The  1969-70  academic  year  will  bring  changes 
at  Presbyterian,  with  new  people  in  several  key 
administrative  positions.  Perhaps  widened  bound- 
aries for  student  influence  in  the  College's  de- 
cisions will  also  be  among  the  changes,  but  per- 
haps not.  The  outcome  depends  on  both  the  stu- 
dents' responsibility  with  their  present  power  and 
the  administration's  willingness  to  give  them  more. 
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A  Special  Report  on  PC's 
Remarkable  Progress  in  the 
First  Five  Weersing  Years 


MARC-V 


1963-1968 


The  first  five  years  under  President  Marc 
C.  Weersing,  1963-68,  have  produced 
more  total  assets  for  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege than  all  the  previous  88  years  of  its 
history,  dating  back  to  1880. 

Business  office  figures,  based  on  the  mid-1968 
audit,  listed  combined  assets  at  $9,659,970  com- 
pared with  $4,825,850  in  1963— when  Dr.  Weers- 
ing took  office  directly  from  the  pastorate  of 
.  the  Spartanburg  (SC)  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  That's  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
percent. 

Accelerating  patterns  of  progress  during  this 
time  have  retouched  the  campus  face  with  new 
buildings  and  full  coeducation,  expanded  cur- 
riculum, more  students,  and  a  bigger  and  better- 
paid  faculty. 

It  implies  no  discredit  to  previous  administra- 
tions to  cite  the  Weersing  Years  as  PC's  most 
productive  five-year  era.  continued 
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Finances  tell  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the  story. 
In  the  doubling  of  combined  assets,  endowment  is  up  70 
percent  during  the  past  five  years  ■ —  to  $2,275,960  in  the 
latest  audit.  And  plant  value,  now  bearing  a  $6,671,850  tag, 
has  soared  150  percent  on  the  strength  of  four  new  buildings 
and  major  renovations. 

Besides  capital  development  of  unprecedented  scope, 
nationally  cited  alumni  support  has  sparked  a  115  percent 
increase  in  the  Annual  Giving  program,  which  hit  $142,900 
in  the  1968  audit.  Current  operating  funds  from  the  support- 
ing synods  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  recorded  at 
$154,720  for  the  past  year,  up  28  percent. 
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ACADEMIC 
GROWTH 


Marc  Weersing  set  the  style  of  his  administration  early 
when  he  called  for  more  involvement.  Trustees  led 
off  by  restructuring  their  committees  and  scheduling 
additional  time  for  official  campus  meetings.  They  have 
entered  more  vitally  into  college  operations  and  given  the 
faculty  advisory  representation  on  the  board's  academic  af- 
fairs and  student  activities  committees.  Teachers  also  turn 
greater  attention  to  policy  matters  affecting  the  educational 
program  through  a  more  active  faculty  academic  advisory 
committee. 

There  are  now  43  full-time  faculty  members  (not  counting 
the  athletic  and  military  departments)  where  29  stood  in 
1963.  They  are  better  trained,  with  a  higher  proportion  of 
earned  doctorates  and  near-doctorates.  And  modification  of 
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sabbatical  leave  guidelines  now  allows  for  additional  sum- 
mer study  every  four  years.  Faculty  members  also  enjoy 
salary  scales  that  have  risen  more  than  66  percent  for  full 
professors  during  the  past  five  years.  —  to  an  average 
$13,000  for  the  nine-month  session. 

Curriculum  development  since  1963  has  brought  a  new 
department  of  fine  arts  —  with  varied  activity  in  art,  drama 
and  music  —  the  inauguration  of  women's  physical  activity, 
and  revitalization  of  programs  in  economics  and  business 
administration,    in    psychology    and    in    modern    foreign 

continued 
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EXPANDED  PLANT  ADDS  PROGRAM   VARIETY 


.ichardson  Hall  of  Science,  1966 


Remodeled  Neville,  1966;  Smyth,  1964;  Judd,  1965 


Greenville  Hall,  1965 
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Languages.  The  education  department  has  added  elementary 
education  to  its  training  in  secondary  school  work.  It  also 
is  cooperating  with  the  psychology  department  and  nearby 
Whitten  Village  in  developing  a  program  in  special  educa- 
tion, underwritten  by  grant  funds,  to  meet  a  dire  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  During 
the  past  year  PC  instituted  a  center  for  graduate  education, 
offering  course  work  for  graduate  credit  in  conjunction  with 
Clemson  University. 

This  graduate  program  was  started  in  the  1968  summer 
school,  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  teacher  certification 
as  well  as  those  of  regular  students. 


In  an  era  when  enrollments  often  soar,  PC  has  permitted 
an  orderly  increase  in  students  from  504  in  1963  to  the 
current  720.  That  represents  a  43  percent  hike  toward  the 
eventual  goal  of  900  suggested  by  educational  consultants. 
Enrollment  increases  have  been  accompanied  by  advancing 
standards  of  admission  as  evidenced  by  an  80-point  rise  in 
the  College  Board  score  averages  for  entering  classes  during 
this  period.  Even  so,  PC  continues  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
students  in  the  A,  B,  and  C  ranges,  and  finds  the  high  school 
transcript  the  best  criterion  for  admission. 

Full  coeducation  is  the  biggest  change  incurred  thus  far 
by  the  Weersing  Years.  Numbers  tell  part  of  the  story — an 
increase  from  the  33  women  (mostly  day  students)  of  1963 
to  the  current  210.  The  girls  are  now  an  integral  part  of 
campus  activities,  with  curriculum  aimed  toward  their  needs 
and  with  broadened  extra-curricular  opportunities.  A  wom- 
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en's  dean  arrived  in  1964  to  prepare  for  the  1965  opening  of 
PC 's  first  resident  hall  for  women. 

Reflecting  their  home  backgrounds,  students  here  have 
refrained  from  the  disorderly  protests  widespread  on  many 
campuses.  Their  normal  restlessness  and  impatience  are 
expressed  through  a  free  student  press,  active  student  gov- 
ernment and  recent  involvement  with  representation  on 
faculty  committees. 

Trustees  reaffirmed  the  College's  open  policy  in  signing 
the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  Compliance  in  1965.  Admission  is 
without  regard  to  race  or  creed,  and  a  number  of  Negroes 
have  attended  summer  school  in  the  past  few  years.  None 
has  yet  enrolled  in  regular  session. 

Financial  aid  in  1963  to  201  students  amounted  to  $118,000. 
By  1968  these  figures  had  increased  to  268  students  receiving 
$151,500  as  more  assistance  was  needed  to  offset  rising  costs 
of  attending  college. 


Plant 

Improvement 

And 

Expansion 


Four  new  air-conditioned  buildings  and  three  major 
renovations  are  responsible  for  the  150  percent  increase 
in  plant  value  during  the  Weersing  Years. 

The  South  Carolina  Synod's  1962  campaign  raised  some  of 
the  funds  for  three  of  the  buildings.  Subsequent  local  cam- 
paigns in  Clinton  and  Greenville  in  1964  and  a  government 
grant  provided  the  rest.  Out  of  this  came  a  new  east  plaza: 
Clinton  Hall,  PC's  first  women's  dormitory  with  122-bed 
capacity,  erected  for  $500,000  in  1965;  Greenville  Dining 
Hall,  also  in  1965  for  $500,000;  and  Richardson  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, completed  in  1966  at  a  cost  of  $850,000. 

Georgia  Hall,  the  largest  dormitory  with  accommodations 
for  255  men,  was  occupied  in  January,  1968.  Part  of  its  $1 
million  cost  is  underwritten  as  an  objective  of  the  Georgia 
Synod  campaign  for  PC,  concluded  in  1968. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  existing  facilities,  Smyth  Dormi- 
tory received  a  $135,000  restoration  in  1964.  When  food 
service  shifted  to  its  new  home  in  Greenville  Hall,  old  Judd 
Dining  Hall  was  remodeled  to  provide  space  for  the  physical 
activities  of  incoming  women  students.  And  during  a  two- 
summer  period  in  1965-66,  Neville  Hall  received  a  complete 
$375,000  renovation  that  added  the  language  laboratory  and 
faculty  office  space  while  also  remodeling  the  classrooms. 

The  work  done  in  Neville  Hall,  as  the  central  academic 
building,  adds  to  the  general  vitality  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram. With  the  addition  of  the  science  buildings,  the  Col- 
lege has  continued  to  augment  the  equipment  needed  as 
teaching  tools  and  has  given  special  attention  to  instru- 
mentation in  the  field  of  spectroscopy. 
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_L  lie  past  five  years,  great  as  they  have  been,  suggest  only 
the  prelude  to  an  era  of  unusual  promise  for  Presbyterian 
College.  Surely,  there  seems  to  be  a  mounting  awareness 
of  this  school's  unique  worth  abroad  in  the  Synods  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  on  the  corporate  scene  — 
a  spirit  to  match  the  enthusiasm  of  its  alumni  body. 

Demands  of  quality  education  will  continue  to  press 
hard  in  every  direction,  requiring  accelerated  efforts  both 
on  campus  and  among  the  constituencies.  If  only  the  best 
of  the  private  schools  are  to  survive,  then  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge to  live  also  meets  the  challenge  to  greatness. 

Marc  Weersing's  first  five  years  inspired  a  confidence 
and  pointed  a  direction  that  bids  well  for  the  future  of  Pres- 
byterian College. 
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A  CROSS     THE    PLAZA 


PC   on  Television 

PC's  colorful  Madrigal  Sing- 
ers will  bring  a  touch  of  "Merrie 
Olde  England"  to  a  state-wide 
audience  over  the  South  Caro- 
lina educational  television  net- 
work next  Christmas. 

Singers,  dancers,  jesters,  trum- 
peters and  a  magician  —  all 
dressed  in  authentic  costumes 
of  sixteenth  century  England — 
assembled  recently  in  ETV's 
Columbia  studio  to  tape  the 
program.  They  duplicated  some 
of  the  routine  of  their  third 
annual  dinner  -  concert,  which 
played  two  sell-out  performances 
in  early  December. 

ETV  liked  this  view  of  the 
old  English  nobility's  popular 
pastime  well  enough  to  schedule 
the  taped  program  for  the  1969 
Christmas  season. 

Conductor  Charles  T.  Gaines 
and  his  choir  also  had  a  part  in 
a  television  program  broadcast 
over  Columbia  station  WIS-TV 
during  this  past  December.  They 
appeared  with  President  Weer- 
sing  on  the  "South  Carolina 
Television  Pulpit"  for  a  half- 
hour  worship  service  developed 
around  an  advent  season  theme. 

Four-Night   Runs 

The  popularity  of  its  dramatic 
productions  has  caused  the  PC 
Players  to  add  a  fourth  night's 
run  to  its  Black  Magic  Theater 
presentations  this  session. 

First  semester  performances 
headlined  Clarence  Day's  "Life 
with  Father"  in  October  and 
Daphne  DuMaurier's  "Rebecca" 
in  November,  with  seniors  Sam 
Hobson  and  Rick  Stall  respec- 
tively in  the  lead  roles. 

The  second  semester  schedule 
calls  for  the  double-bill,  "A 
Phoenix  Too  Frequent"  by 
Christopher  Fry  and  Edward 
Albee's  "The  Sandbox,"  in  late 
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February,   to  be  followed  by  a 
three-act  play  in  late  April. 

Director  Dale  Rains  is  now  in 
his  second  year  as  instructor  in 
drama  here. 

Cited   Scholars 

Outstanding  scholarship  is 
recognized  in  the  naming  of  19 
students  to  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha 
and  to  the  Sophomore  Academic 
Honor  Society. 

For  their  sustained  effort  in 
maintaining  a  quality-point  ratio 
of  at  least  3.30  (out  of  a  possible 
4)  for  seven  semesters,  these 
seniors  have  been  designated  by 
the  faculty  for  membership  in 
Sigma  Kappa  Alpha: 

Lewis  Caldwell  of  Covington, 
Ga.;  Donald  S.  Flowers  of 
Bradenton,  Fla.;  Mike  LeFever  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  Lind- 
say of  Greenville,  S.  C;  Sher- 
wood McKay  of  Atlanta;  Rush 
Otey  of  Gainesville,  Ga.;  Sandra 
Pitchford  of  Doraville,  Ga.;  Wil- 
liam H.  Scott,  III  of  West  Point, 
Ga.,  Burges  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  of 
Sumter,  S.  C;  and  Danny  Wyatt 
of  Mobile,  Ala. 

A  similar  record  for  three  se- 
mesters is  required  of  those  nine 
students  who  made  the  Sopho- 


more Academic  Honor  Society: 
Brenda  Adkins  of  Key  West; 
James  W.  Cook  of  Walterboro, 
S.  C;  Edward  H.  Dawson,  Jr., 
of  Chester,  S.  C;  Grady  A.  Fal- 
low of  Clinton;  Nancy  P.  Gilmer 
of  Anderson,  S.  C;  C.  Vincent 
Hunter  of  Atlanta;  May  C.  Killen 
of  Macon,  Ga.;  Loyd  D.  Melton 
of  Laurens,  S.  C;  and  Pamela 
Smith  of  Hollywood,  Fla. 

To  Teach  at   Emory 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay  will  com- 
mute to  Atlanta  this  spring  to 
teach  as  a  visiting  professor  of 
religion  at  Emory  University. 

The  PC  associate  professor 
and  1949  graduate  has  been  in- 
vited to  conduct  a  seminar  on 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  divi- 
sion of  religion  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
four  quarter-hour  course  meet- 
ing one  afternoon  a  week,  it  can 
be  worked  into  his  PC  schedule 
with  the  extra  travel.  Emory's 
spring  quarter  extends  from 
mid-March  to  June. 

Hay  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  theology  from  Emory  in  1962. 
He  studied  there  as  a  Danforth 
Fellow. 


From  the  Madrigals,  a  touch  of  "Merrie  Olde  England" 


50th  Birthday  for  ROTC  Unit 

Run  up  the  flag,  and  strike  up  the  band. 
It's  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  College  ROTC  unit. 
And  in  a  rank-conscious  field,  this  means  the  PC  battalion  ranks 
among  the  oldest  ROTC  units  in  the  nation. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  was  established  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1916.  Presbyterian's  ROTC  battalion  came  into  being 
in  January,  1919,  shortly  after  World  War  I,  and  it's  been  operating 
at  a  strong  cadence  ever  since. 

Almost  1,500  reserve  officers  have  been  produced  here.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  to  battle:  in  World  War  II,  in  which  65  alumni  died; 
in  the  Korean  War,  where  five  met  death;  and  in  Vietnam.  In  every 
conflict  they  have  produced  a  good  combat  record. 

On  this  Golden  Anniversary  the  Presbyterian  unit  is  commanded 
by  one  of  its  own  products:  Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Ivey,  Jr.  '49,  who 
assumed  command  in  1966.  His  staff  of  three  officers  and  four  ser- 
geants directs  the  battalion  of  328  cadets,  including  41  cadet  officers. 


ACROSS   THE   PLAZA  continued 


Student   Who's  Who 

Fifteen  seniors  will  appear  in 
the  1968-69  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  Colleges." 

These  students,  nominated  by 
the  faculty  on  the  basis  of  schol- 
arship, leadership  and  promise 
for  the  future,  are: 

Nancy  M.  Alexander  of 
Smyrna,  Ga.;  Lewis  J.  Caldwell 
of  Covington,  Ga.;  H.  Hart  Cobb 
of  Decatur,  Ga.;  J.  Samuel  Hob- 
son  of  Anderson,  S.  C;  William 
B.  Kirtland  of  Miami;  Elizabeth 
R.  Lindsay  and  Jane  A.  Mc- 
Sween,  both  of  Greenville,  S.  C; 
John  W.  Lown  and  John  G. 
Walther,  both  of  Columbia,  S.  C; 
W.  Rush  Otey  of  Gainesville, 
Ga.;  Sandra  E.  Pitchford  of 
Doraville,  Ga.;  G.  Richard  Query 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C;  William 
H.  Scott  of  West  Point,  Ga., 
Neille  A.  Wilson,  Jr.  of  Darling- 
ton, S.  C;  and  Danny  Wyatt  of 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Two   Scientific  Papers 

Scientific  papers  by  two  pro- 
fessors were  delivered  in  recent 
months  before  the  regional  meet- 
ings of  their  professional  organ- 
izations. 

Physics  Instructor  William  K. 


Jackson  spoke  on  optical  spec- 
troscopy at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  American  Physical  Society's 
southeastern  section  held  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  title 
of  his  subject:  "Electronic  Spec- 
tra of  Electrolytically  Produced 
Mononegative  Ion  of  Anthra- 
cene." 

Dr.  Gale  J.  Clarke,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry,  later  ap- 
peared before  the  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical 
Society    to    speak    on    "Bis    (2- 


methoxyethyl)  ether  (diglyme) 
as  a  Solvent  for  Polarographic 
Study   of  Organic  Compounds." 

Jackson's  paper  was  a  presen- 
tation of  his  thesis  work  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
from  which  he  received  his  M.S. 
degree  last  August.  The  Clarke 
paper  covered  some  of  his  doc- 
toral research  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  earned  his  Ph.D. 
there  during  the  past  summer. 

This  is  the  first  year  on  the 
PC  faculty  for  both  teachers. 

Good  Work  for  PC 


President  Weersing  presents  the  1968  board  of  visitors'  plaques  for  outstand- 
ing service  to:  Dr.  W.  Fred  Chapman,  chairman  of  the  economics  and  business 
administration  department;  James  Sturkey,  a  key  man  in  the  maintenance 
department;  and  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater,  English  department  chairman. 
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PC  Sports 


All- America  All  the  Way 


Hal.fback  Dan  Eckstein  —  Green  Bay  draft  choice,  Dean's  List 
member,  youth  worker  —  sparked  the  Blue  Hose  team  that  tied 
for  the  conference  crown  and  gained  much  post-season   honor 


It's  "Dan  Eckstein  Year"  on  the 
Blue  Hose  athletic  scene. 

His  prowess  as  a  football  half- 
back headline  the  newspapers: 
15th  draft  choice  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers,  Associated  Press 
first  team  Little  All- American, 
South  Carolina  player  -  of  -  the  - 
year. 

He  is  also  acclaimed  as  the 
key  man  offensively  and  de- 
fensively in  leading  PC  to  a 
sparkling  7-4  record  and  a  share 
(with  Lenoir  Rhyne)  in  the  1968 
Carolinas  Conference  champion- 
ship. A  record  that  made  Cally 
Gault  South  Carolina's  coach-of- 
the-year  for  the  third  time  in 
his  six  years  at  PC. 

To  Eckstein,  then,  goes  prob- 
ably the  greatest  collection  of 
honors  ever  bestowed  on  a 
Presbyterian  College  athlete. 

What  the  headlines  don't  show 
is  equally  impressive.  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  among  the  top 
10  percent  academically  in  mak- 
ing the  Dean's  List  during  the 
football  -  dominated  fall  semes- 
ter. And  he  also  made  room 
for  speaking  engagements  as  a 
leader  in  the  campus  Fellowship 
of  Christian  Athletes. 

Last  summer,  he  helped  train 
young  people  at  a  youth  camp 
in  hometown  Atlanta.  And  when 
at  home  he  sometimes  fills  in 
at  trumpet  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  which  his  father 
serves  as  a  major. 

It's  an  unusual  professional 
football  candidate  PC  will  be 
sending    to    Green   Bay.     Coach 


Gault  is  convinced  the  versatile 
young  halfback  has  both  the 
temperament  and  the  ability  to 
make  the  grade.  The  Packers 
plan  to  use  Eckstein  at  defensive 
back,  taking  advantage  of  his 
9.8  sec.  speed  and  a  ballhawking 
instinct  that  produced  eight 
pass  -  interceptions  during  the 
past  season.  But  they  also  have 
in  him  an  offensive  talent  that 
amassed  1,423  rushing  yards  in 
333  carries  for  the  Blue  Hose  (a 
4.3  average)  and  caught  83  passes 
for  another  976  yards. 

His  teammates  are  equally 
deserving  of  credit.  They're 
headed  by  a  remarkable  group 
of  seniors  who  have  spearheaded 
PC  teams  for  the  past  several 
seasons  and  who  also  harvested 
a  share  of  post-season  honor. 

Foremost  is  Quarterback  Bill 
Kirtland.  Only  an  All-American 
could  stand  in  front  of  this  bril- 
liant Miami  passer  who  broke 
every  passing  mark  in  the  PC 
record  book  during  four  years  of 
play.  Beginning  with  the  second 
game  of  his  freshman  year,  Kirt- 
land started  40  varsity  games  as 
the  Blue  Hose  signal-caller.  His 
total  aerial  yards  over  this  span 
amounted  to  4,520  on  350  com- 
pletions in  702  attempts — a  rec- 
ord expected  to  stand  for  quite 
a  while.  Kirtland  made  second 
team  All-State. 

Two  other  senior  backs  who 
also  sparkled  enough  for  sec- 
ond team  All  -  South  Carolina 
were:  Halfback  Bob  Hackle,  an- 
other pro  football  prospect;  and 


Flanker  Bob  McNair,  son  of 
Governor  Robert  E.  McNair  and 
a  leading  pass-receiver. 

Four  All-Carolinas  Conference 
senior  linemen  stabilized  the 
rugged  PC  forward  wall;  Tackles 
Charles  Reid,  who  also  made 
All-State,  and  Shell  Dula,  sec- 
ond team  All-State;  Guard  Ed 
Paulling;  End  Dowl  Thompson. 

BASKETBALL 

This  season  was  expected  to 
be  a  hard  one  for  Herb  Robin- 
son. In  taking  over  the  basket- 
ball coaching  assignment,  he  in- 
herited a  mediocre  program  too 
late  for  effective  recruiting. 

By  early  February  the  record 
was  slightly  better  than  last 
year.  Not  shown  by  the  record, 
however,  is  a  revived  spirit 
that  bids  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  few  upset  victories  and 
several  last-second  defeats  by  a 
hustling  young  ball  club  are 
starting  to  return  basketball 
pride  to  a  school  that  dominated 
the  state  a  decade  ago. 

Robinson  often  starts  two 
freshmen — Guard  Donnie  Kuhn 
and  Forward  Danny  Yarborough 
— and  sophomore  Forward  Dave 
Kerchner  in  the  lineup  headed 
by  Captain  Dave  Hudson. 

Kirtland 
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Gale  J.  Clark,  BA,  MS,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Hendrix    College;    Vanderbilt    Uni- 
versity 


Maj.  Richard  W.  Drisko,  BS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

The  Citadel 


Heinrich  F.  E.  Giannoni,  Diploma 

Instructor  in  German  and  French 
University   of  Vienna 


The  New 


Lennard  Pearson,  BA,  BD,  ThM,  George  W.  Ramsey,  BA,  BD,  MA, 

MSLS  PhD 

Librarian  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Wheaton  College;  Union  Theological  Davidson  College;  Union  Theological 

Seminary;  University  of  North  Caro-  Seminary,     Princeton     Theological 

lina  Seminary 


John  B.  Rogers,  BA,  BD,  ThM 

Instructor  in  Religion 

Davidson  College;  Union  Theological 

Seminary 
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Mrs.  Anne  Brown  Rogers,  BA, 
MAT 

Instructor  in  English 

University  of  South  Carolina;  Duke 

University 


Francis  V.  Smith,  Jr,  BA  MA 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

Rutgers    University;    Newark    State 

College 


Capt.  John  W.  Hampton,  III,  BS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

University   of  Florida 


William  K.  Jackson,  BS,  MS 
Instructor  in  Physics 
University  of  South  Carolina 


Herman  E.  Jackson,  BA,  MA 
Associate  Coach,  Physical  Education 
Instructor 

Presbyterian  College;  Furman  Uni- 
versity 


Faces  of  Faculty 


Herbert  J.  Robinson,  BA  MA 

Associate  Coach,  Physical  Education 

Instructor 

Erskine  College;  Appalachian  State 

University 


Russell  L.  Strange,  BA  MA 
Instructor  in  Psychology 
Presbyterian  College;  University  of 
South  Carolina;  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh 


J.  Frost  Walker,  BA,  LLB,  LLM, 
MBA 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration 
University  of  South  Carolina;  George 
Washington  University;  Boston  Col- 
lege 


Maj.  Windsor  E.  Ward,  BS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

United  States  Military  Academy 
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STUDENT    SUB-  CULTURES       continued  from  page  15 

"Continuity  still  outweighs  change...  but  there  is 
a  contagious  quality  to  the  ideas "  of  the  minority 


but  they  do  not  want  to  be  intellecturally  or 
psychologically  bleached  out  by  a  system  which 
white  men  designed  for  their  needs  and  their 
style. 

They  are,  therefore,  demanding  changes — in- 
stantly, because  their  patience  has  worn  out;  in- 
sistently, because  they  feel  no  reason  for  being 
grateful  at  receiving  rights  so  long  withheld.  Not 
surprisingly,  they  want  black  adults  among  them 
— and  not  merely  in  the  kitchens.  And  so  the  black 
sub-culture  takes  pride  in  its  unique  heritage, 
stresses  soul  food  and  soul  music,  enjoys  Afro 
styles,  and  presses  for  black  teachers  in  a  black 
curriculum. 

As  is  all  too  obvious,  they  are  plagued  and 
their  cause  is  damaged  by  extremists  among  them 
— as  is  true  for  the  white  activist  culture.  But 
even  with  that  handicap,  they  are  gaining  victories 
and  American  universities  are  changing  as  they 
learn  to  serve  these  new  students.  The  old  liberals 
among  us  hope  that  this  separatism  is  merely  a 
way-station  on  the  continuing  road  to  an  inte- 
grated society,  but  that  judgment  we  must  leave 
for  the  future. 

I  hope  that  this  classification  of  students  helps 
in  giving  an  analytical  view  of  the  multi-versity 
scene  today.  The  approach  has  obvious  liabilities, 
but  I  trust  you  to  realize  that  reality  is  not  so 
fragmented  as  dissection  would  suggest.  More- 
over, I  trust  you  to  remember  that  I  have  spent 
the  largest  portion  of  our  time  on  the  smallest 
percentage  of  contemporary  students.  The  con- 
servative can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuity still  outweighs  change.  On  university 
campuses  we  see  this  in  moral  values  and  even 
in  social  styles.  Conformity  is  still  dominant.  The 
studied  casualness — the  casualness  gone  to  seed — 
on  our  campuses  today  is  in  some  ways  as  much 
a  mark  of  conformity  as  the  Ivy  League  look  of 
a  decade  ago. 

The  evidence  of  prevailing  conventionality  is 
abundant.  Students  reveal  it  about  themselves. 
When  freshmen  across  the  nation  were  asked  to 
identify  their  goals,  the  altruism  of  "helping 
others  in  difficulty"  topped  but  did  not  eclipse 
the  desire  to  be  "very  well  off  financially."  When 
they  were  asked  to  place  themselves  on  a  political 
spectrum,  19r/  saw  themselves  as  more  liberal 
than  average — which  was  only  3%  larger  than 
the  group  which  labeled  itself  "more  conserva- 
tive." The  remainder  presumably  saw  themselves 


as  part  of  what  our  campaign  rhetoric  calls  the 
main  stream  of  American  life.  This  kind  of  self- 
analysis  appears  to  make  today's  students  look 
like  carbon  copies  of  their  parents. 

With  regard  to  those  kinds  of  behavior  we 
modern  Puritans  associate  with  morality,  the 
students'  self-description  suggests  essentially  the 
same  picture  we  would  have  expected  in  my 
student  days.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  freshmen 
drank  beer,  381;;  gambled,  21  %  cheated,  and  17% 
smoked.  As  seniors  in  high  school,  more  attended 
church  than  the  movies.  Our  own  observations 
tend  to  confirm  these  confessions. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  uni- 
versity health  services  keeps  a  fairly  sophisti- 
cated fornication  index,  which  is  up  sharply.  But 
the  virginity  loss  rate  has  not  changed  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  few  years.  This  suggests  that 
attitudes  toward  behaviour  have  changed  more 
than  behavior  itself. 

But  take  heed,  conservatives,  and  remember 
that  on  a  more  dignified  subject,  John  Adams 
noted  that  the  American  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished first  in  the  minds  of  man.  Attitudinal 
changes  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  revolu- 
tions which  follow.  In  summary,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  the  majority  of  young  adults  are 
living  very  much  like  their  predecessors,  those 
much  abused  silent  students  in  the  1950's. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  minority — the 
hippies,  the  political  activists,  and  the  blacks — 
are  significant  well  beyond  their  numbers,  how- 
ever. There  is  a  contagious  quality  to  their  ideas 
and  their  values  and  I  see  evidence  that  their 
style  and  their  attitudes  are  making  increasing 
inroads  in  the  more  conventional  majority.  They 
represent  the  leading  edge  of  a  new  youth  culture 
which  is  emerging — a  kind  of  counter-culture 
which  is  already  seriously  challenging  the  so- 
cialized puritanism  which  has  been  dominant  in 
American  society. 

The  courses  of  these  two  cultures  are  not  paral- 
lel, but  conflicting.  The  friction  of  their  confronta- 
tion, or  at  least  of  their  sideswipes,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  tension  found  on  university  campuses 
today.  I  believe  that  these  new  attitudes  and 
values  will  produce  a  veritable  revolution  in  our 
society.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  student's  part 
in  that  revolution — whether  it  be  a  conservative 
role  or  a  radical  one — will  give  purpose  to  his 
life,  help  improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 
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THE    CLASS    ROLL 


Rain  drenched  1968  Homecoming  but  it  failed  to  dampen  the  50th  anniversary 
spirits  of  the  Class  of  1918  contingent.  Shown  here,  they  are:  Standing — 
T.  O.  McKeown,  E.  L.  Mclnnis,  Morgan  A.  DeTreville,  L.  A.  Beckman,  Jr. 
Seated — Mrs.  Connie  Martin  Brice,  Frank  Wilson  and  Dr.  Plumer  Manson. 


After  40  years,  returning  1928  alumni  present  this  picture:  Standing — 
Louis  Jackson,  F.  Dudley  Jones,  Jack  Roberts,  S.  Cater  Ligon,  Donald  S. 
Matheson,  Willard  Jones,  L.  D.  Stribling,  Edward  Kennedy,  John  Spratt, 
John  Montgomery  and,  as  an  honorary  member,  President-Emeritus  Marshall 
W.  Brown.  The  first  class  taught  by  Dr.  Brown  upon  arriving  at  PC  in  1925 
was  an  8  a.m.  sophomore  history  course  composed  of  these  individuals  and 
their  classmates.    Three  wives  of  the  1928  alumni  are  seated  in  the  front. 


1920-29 

Ratchford  W.  Boland  '24  retired 
on  December  1,  1968,  as  manager  of 
the  Clinton  office  of  Liberty  Life 
Insurance  Company  —  completing 
over  33  years  with  the  company  and 
31  in  this  managerial  capacity.  He 
taught  for  ten  years  before  be- 
coming an  insurance  agent.  Boland 
has  been  active  in  civic  work, 
especially  with  the  Kiwanis  Club 
which  he  served  as  a  Carolinas  Dis- 
trict lieutenant  governor. 

William  H.  Bailey  '25  of  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C,  retired  last  July  as  gen- 
eral personnel  director  of  Sonoco 
Products  Company  after  45  years 
with  the  paper  and  paper  products 
firm.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1923  as  a  paper  mill  apprentice  and 
later  held  various  positions  prior  to 
his  promotion  to  general  personnel 
director  in  1941.  He  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  the  affairs  of  state  and  regional 
personnel  associations  and  in  the 
Hartsville  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Retirement  came  last  August  17 
for  Porter  H.  Bomar  '25,  who  had 
served  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Finance  for  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Education  for  the  past 
17  years.  He  directed  the  general 
streamlining  of  financial  procedures 
for  the  state's  public  schools  and  for 
the  state  education  department.  In 
1962,  he  received  the  South  Caro- 
lina Employe's  Association  "out- 
standing service"  award.  Bomar  and 
his  wife  —  the  former  Louise 
Blizzard  —  make  their  home  in 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Joseph  M.  Stokes  '25,  one  of  three 
PC  alumni  who  have  received  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  English 
and  Linguistics  at  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can University  in  San  German, 
Puerto  Rico.  He  went  there  after 
two  years  (1966-68)  as  executive 
associate  of  Educational  Associates, 
Inc.,  consultants  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  "Upward 
Bound"  in  Washington.  Earlier 
activities  have  included  being  a  de- 
partment chairman  at  State  Univer- 
sity College  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
(1964-66),  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  at  Delta  College  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.  (1960-64),  various  positions 
with  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  administra- 
continued 
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Ross   Templeton  ,24 


Tribute  to  an  Unusual  Career 


Ross  Templeton  '24,  has  been  honored  at  dinners 
and  luncheons  many  times  in  his  44  years  as 
a  World  Book  Encyclopedia  salesman.  But  none 
of  them  was  quite  like  the  retirement  party 
thrown  for  him  last  October. 

More  than  800  friends  from  throughout  the 
United  States  packed  a  Charlotte  convention  cen- 
ter to  pay  tribute.  For  two  hours,  Templeton 
alternately  laughed  at  the  jokes  told  about  him 
and  choked  up  with  emotion  as  a  dozen  friends 
and  company  officials  praised  him  and  presented 
him  with  awards  and  gifts,  including  a  trip  to 
Greece.  Wife  Frances  shared  the  spotlight  and 
the  trip  . 

Templeton  began  selling  World  Book  in  1924 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  When  he  retired  last 
September  30,  he  was  senior  assistant  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Cor- 
poration, publisher  of  World  Book  and  other 
reference  materials. 


In  his  44  years  he  won  every  sales  award  the 
company  bestowed.  The  last  16  years  he  headed 
the  Carolinas  Division  operation  out  of  Charlotte 
and  kept  that  division  among  the  company's  top 
producers. 

Ross  Templeton  has  been  close  to  Presbyterian 
College  all  of  this  time.  His  service  includes  being 
president  of  the  Charlotte  alumni  chapter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  College,  in  turn,  has  cited  this  outstanding 
alumnus  for  his  service  and  for  his  professional 
accomplishments  —  culminated  in  1966  with  the 
awarding  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  humanities 
degree. 

Slowing  down  will  be  a  new  experience  for 
Templeton.  But  it's  hoped  he  can  share  his  retire- 
ment time  between  PC  campus  activities  and  his 
550-acre  Hereford  cattle  farm  near  his  native 
Owings,  S.  C. 


THE   CLASS   ROLL  continued 


tive  head  of  the  Technical  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  of  the  Brazillian  Air 
Ministry. 

Col.  S.  Cater  Ligon  '28,  USAR 
Ret.,  of  Charlotte  recently  was  pre- 
sented his  40-Year  Certificate  of 
membership  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Association.  Meanwhile,  he  con- 
tinues to  operate  effectively  on  the 
civilian  front  as  vice-president  of 
Dowd  Press. 


1930-39 

Dr.  Van  M.  Arnold  '35  is  now  in 
his  ninth  year  as  pastor  of  the  Ever- 
green Presbyterian  Church  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  He  had  previously  spent 
12  years  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  during 
which  time  he  served  as  synod 
moderator. 

John  Alfred  Witherspoon  '38,  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  Con- 
verse College  since  retiring  as  a 
Marine  officer  in  1961,  received  his 
PhD  degree  from  Duke  University 
last  June. 


1940-49 

Dick  Meisky  '41  was  honored  last 
September  in  a  special  program  by 
the  High  Point  (NC)  Lions  Club, 
which  cited  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  life  of  High  Point. 
Meisky,  cashier  of  the  Central  Sav- 
ings Bank  there,  had  been  invited  to 
speak  but  was  interrupted  by  a 
parade  of  personalities  in  a  "This 
Is  Your  Life"  type  of  program. 
Present  from  the  college  were  Presi- 
dent -  Emeritus  Dr.  Marshall  W. 
Brown  and  Development  Director 
Powell  A.  Fraser,  a  classmate. 

Dan  Roberts  '43  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C,  recently  accepted  the  position 
of  regional  sales  manager  with 
Olympic  Radio  Company,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  North  and  South 
Carolina.  His  son,  Dan,  Jr.,  is  a 
senior  at  PC  this  year. 

Harper  T.  Higgins,  Jr.  '47,  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  economics  and  business 
administration  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  He  and 


his  wife,  the  former  Susan  Caldwell, 
added  their  third  son  to  the  family 
on  March  16,  1968,  and  named  him 
Robert  Allen. 

W.  C.  Bennett  '48,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Arthur  State  Bank 
of  Union,  S.  C,  serves  this  year  as 
president  of  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  South  Carolina. 
He  previously  was  vice-president  of 
the  group,  composed  of  88  banks 
throughout  the  state. 

Paul  W.  Brady  '48  has  been  named 
director  of  special  projects  in  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Group's  home 
office  marketing  department  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  first  joined  the 
company  in  1948  and  had  been  as- 
sistant manager  of  its  Houston 
regional  office  since  1966. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lamar  Hicks  '48  is 
pastor  of  Alexander  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church,  located  at  1706 
Candler  Road,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Richard  N.  Bowles  '49,  general 
contractor  with  McDonald's  Build- 
ers of  Augusta,  Ga.,  added  his  ninth 
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child  last  August  26  when  wife 
Mary  gave  birth  to  another  boy, 
Gerald  Vincent.  He  now  has  five 
boys  and  four  girls. 

Jesse  L.  McK.ee  '49  serves  as  as- 
sistant vice-president  of  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  He  resides  at  1190  79th  Avenue, 
North. 

1950-56 

Ralph  N.  Tedards  '50  recently  was 
promoted  to  regional  personnel 
manager  with  Torrington  Company 
after  seven  years  as  personnel  man- 
ager of  the  Clinton  plant.  He  now 
has  personnel  responsibility  for  Tor- 
rington operations  in  Union  and 
Walhalla,  S.  C,  in  addition  to  Clin- 
ton. 

William  F.  Littlejohn  '55,  senior 
officer  of  South  Carolina  National 
Bank's  Bennettsville  office,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice-president 
after  serving  as  assistant  v-p  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Richard  L.  Cain,  Jr.,  '56  and  wife 
Martha  announced  the  birth  of  their 
third  son,  Robert  Alexander,  last 
May  13.  They  live  in  Spartanburg, 
where  Richard  is  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Dr.  J.  Carlisle  Hewitt  '56  recently 
was  appointed  co-director  of  the 
department  of  radiology  and  direc- 


tor of  the  department  of  nuclear 
medicine  at  Tampa  General  Hospi- 
tal, one  of  the  teach  hospitals  of  the 
new  University  of  South  Florida 
Medical  School. 

Two  more  children  were  added  to 
the  Class  of  1956  last  summer.  Ted 
Howie's  wife,  the  former  Jane  Sat- 
terfield,  gave  birth  to  son  Blair  on 
July  26,  and  the  Edwyn  Pyrons 
added  daughter  Suzanne  Elizabeth 
on  August  6.  Ted  is  a  partner  with 
the  Hellams  Agency,  Realtor,  in 
Greenville.  S.  C,  and  Ed  serves  as 
assistant  district  credit  manager 
with  Uniroyal,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta. 

Chris  Patte  '56  became  one  of  the 
youngest  lieutenant  colonels  in  the 
US  Army  last  August  when  the 
silver  leaves  were  pinned  on  his 
uniform  at  age  32.  He  is  now  serv- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
at  the  Pentagon. 

1957-59 

Albert  "Stan"  Johnson  '57  is  an 
accountant  with  the  Cannon  Mills 
Company  in  Kannapolis,  N.  C, 
where  he  is  an  active  officer  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  there.  He 
and  wife  Peggy  have  three  children, 
the  most  recent  born  last  March  14. 

Charles  L.  McElveen,  Jr..  '57  plays 
an  active  civic  role  in  hometown 
Kingstree,  S.  C,  where  he  is  a  sales- 
man   with    the    Winslow    Chevrolet 


Company.  He  was  listed  in  "Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  America" 
in  1965.  Charles  and  wife  Margaret 
now  have  three  sons. 

Robe?-t  W.  Richardson  '57  owns 
and  operates  The  Record  Den,  situ- 
ated in  the  Pleasantburg  Shopping 
Center,  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

A.  Jordan  Drake,  Jr.  '58  has  served 
as  an  associate  manager  with  the 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  since  August,  1967. 

The  promotion  of  William  M.  H. 
Roberts  '58  to  assistant  cashier  with 
the  South  Carolina  National  Bank 
gives  him  the  responsibility  as  train- 
ing director  for  the  personnel  di- 
vision of  SCN's  central  office  in 
Columbia.  He  joined  the  bank  in 
1966  after  being  associated  with  an 
insurance  company  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.  Roberts  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

James  Henry  Camp  '59  received 
his  master  of  religious  education 
degree  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  last  May. 

The  Rev.  W.  Larry  Crocker  '59  has 
moved  from  Barnwell,  S.  C,  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
Harbor  View  Presbyterian  Church 
on  James  Island.  S.  C,  near  Charles- 
ton. The  first  presbytery  in  South 
Carolina  was  the  Presbytery  of 
James  Island,  established  about 
continued 


Beatty   ''SS   to   General 


Pioneer  in  Airmobile  Concept 


PC's  newest  Army  general  is  a  pioneer  of  the 
Airmobile  concept  which  has  revolutionized 
mobility  of  the  armed  forces. 

He  is  George  S.  Beatty,  Jr.  '38,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  last  year  and  now  com- 
mander of  the  Army  Flight  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Stewart  and  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

Alumnus  Beatty  served  as  executive-secretary 
of  the  1962  Howze  Board,  whose  findings  prompted 
the  formation  of  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  to  test  the  Airmobile  con- 
cept of  helicopter-borne  assaults.  He  became  the 
division's  chief  of  staff,  helped  refine  its  revolu- 
tionary techniques,  and  accompanied  it  to  Vietnam 
in  1965  as  the  redesignated  1st  Cavalry  Division 


(Airmobile) .   The  unit  was  soon  in  action. 

Here  the  theory  of  instant  tactical  response  with 
troops  and  firepower  proved  so  successful  it  was 
adopted  by  all  combat  units. 

A  veteran  of  29  years  of  Army  service,  Beatty 
fought  with  the  34th  Infantry  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II  and  with  the  187th  Airborne  RCT 
in  Korea.  He  was  commanding  that  unit's  2d 
Battalion  when  the  war  ended. 

Before  taking  over  his  new  assignment  at  the 
Army  Flight  Training  Center,  Gen.  Beatty  served 
as  deputy  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Train- 
ing Center,  Infantry,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Helen  Ann  Jacobs,  and  they 
have  two  daughters. 
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Alumni  kept  on  the  move  at  Homecoming,  but  among  those  pinned  down  for  reunion  pictures  were  Classes  1938-40 
in  picture  at  left:  Standing— Dugald  Hudson,  William  Jacobs,  Gaither  Shaw,  Ned  Hayes  Dean  Power  hauritz 
Jacobsen,  James  Terrell,  Richard  DuBose;  Seated— Hubert  Wardlaw,  Mrs.  Anne  Jackson  Wardlaw  Mrs  Beb'e  Dillard 
McSween  Allen  McSween,  Billy  Kee.  The  middle  picture  captures  some  of  the  1943  group:  Standing— Jim  Kannon 
David  Allen,  Bill  King,  Charles  Williams,  Cecil  Brearley.  Joe  Jones,  Ben  Hay  Hammet;  Seated— Mrs    Allen    Watt 
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1723  as  part  of  the  Synod  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Roger  D.  Godwin  '59  has  been 
promoted  to  supervising  adjuster  in 
the  claim  department  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies. 

Yong  Ki  Lee  '59  received  his 
master  of  science  degree  at  the 
June,  1968  commencement  exercises 
of  the  American  University. 

1960-61 

Robert  L.  Bean,  '60  is  now  in  his 
second  year  with  the  Dover  Elevator 
Company,  working  as  a  sales  engi- 
neer in  the  Cleveland  office.  He  first 
joined  this  company  in  September, 
1967,  in  Memphis.  Bob  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cleveland  last  May.  Home 
address:  PO  Box  7776,  Cleveland 
44131. 

The  Rev.  Don  Hendrix  '60  takes 
time  off  from  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  the  Eastman  (Ga.)  Presbyterian 
Church  to  help  with  the  Eastman 
Little  Theater.  It  staged  its  first 
production  last  summer,  featuring 
Don  in  the  "Pillow  Talk"  leading 
role. 

Dr.  Jack  V.  Taylor  '60  is  now  in 
his  fifth  year  of  dental  practice  in 
hometown  Greer,  S.  C.  He  settled 
there  in  1964  after  finishing  the 
University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Dentistry  first  academically  in  a 
class  of  65  and  with  the  accolade  of 
"most  outstanding"  graduate  that 
year. 


Thomas  R.  Wise  '60  recently  be- 
came assistant  cashier  of  the  Citi- 
zens &  Southern  National  Bank  in 
Newnan,  Ga.  He  went  there  from 
C  &  S  in  Atlanta,  where  he  was  as- 
sistant branch  manager  at  the 
Campbellton  Road  Office.  Tom  is 
married  to  the  former  Dorothy 
Henderson  of  Charlotte,  and  they 
have  two  boys. 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Brown  '61,  now  a 
resident  in  orthopaedic  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  Medi- 
cal Center,  recently  returned  from 
a  year's  service  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  South  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Wayne  Donald  Kay  '61  is  now 
in  his  second  year  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  went  there  in  1967 
after  receiving  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Don  was 
married  last  June  8  to  Dr.  Carol  Mc- 
Ginnis,  who  also  serves  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  at  Ala- 
bama. 

Dr.  William  S.  Ogden  '61  has  re- 
ceived a  one-year  clinical  fellow- 
ship from  the  United  Cerebal  Palsy 
Research  and  Educational  Founda- 
tion. The  award  will  help  him  con- 
tinue his  advanced  training  in  ortho- 
paedic surgery  at  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

L.  Ernest  Redd  '61,  a  teacher  and 
assistant  coach  at  Dorman  High 
School  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  com- 
pleted work  on  his  master's  degree 
at  Western  Carolina  University  last 


summer.  Earlier  in  the  year,  on 
March  3,  his  wife  Nan  gave  birth  to 
their  second  daughter. 

1962-63 

Mrs.  Clara  "Tottie"  Fussell  Bur- 
rows '62,  now  a  homemaker  in  Rose 
Hill,  N.  C,  busies  herself  with  duties 
in  the  local  Presbyterian  Church 
and  as  the  mother  of  two  children. 
The  youngest,  daughter  L  e  e  s  a 
Claire,  was  born  last  March  18. 
Husband  Richard  Lee  Burrows  is  an 
attorney. 

Dave  Greenslade  '62  owns  and 
manages  a  poultry  farm  near  New- 
berry, S.  C.  He  moved  to  his  Bar  G 
Ranch  in  1965  after  three  years  as 
an  industrial  engineer  with  Joanna 
Cotton  Mills.  Dave  and  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Regnery,  now  have 
three  children  with  the  addition  of 
a  second  daughter  last  August  8. 

William  M.  Matthews  '62,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Belk-Matthews  de- 
partment stores  in  Macon,  Ga.,  was 
presented  with  a  son  by  wife  Fran 
on  September  24,  1968  —  named 
William  McGill,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  David  L.  Waters  '62  be- 
came assistant  minister  of  Sa- 
vannah's Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  last  June  upon  completion 
of  his  work  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary.  A  few  days  before,  on 
May  22,  wife  Elaine  presented  him 
with  a  son,  their  second  child.  David 
entered  the  seminary  after  complet- 
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Jacobs  King,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Brearley,  Mrs.  Jones.  And  the  1947-49  reunion  at  right:  Standing  —  Alex 
Cruickshanks,  Marvin  Gault.  D.  H.  Douglass,  Jr.,  Richard  Adams.  Mike  Turner,  David  Moorefield.  Seated — Mrs. 
Robbie  King  Cruickshanks,  Mrs.  Troutman,  Ben  Ivey,  C.  W.  Galloway,  Harry  Sanders,  Pitts  DeLorme,  Mrs.  DeLonne, 
Dennis  Troutman,  Howard  Sloan,  Mitchell  Baddour,  Julian  Hicks.  A  future  PC  coed  also  made  the  scene.  Many 
other  reunion   classmates  bucked  rain  to  join  the  Homecoming  crowd  of  500   but  were  not  present  for  pictures. 


ing  a  three-year  tour  of  duty  as  an 
officer  in  the  transportation  corps. 

Engaged  —  Mary  Gilma  Hoffman 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Frank 
Kittrell  Ellington  III  '63  of  Colum- 
bia. Wedding  planned  for  February 
1,  1969. 

Jean  Gettys  '63,  who  graduated 
from  Peabody  College  last  August, 
with  an  MA  in  special  education,  is 
now  teaching  in  Cumberland  House, 
a  state  residential  school  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  She  re- 
sides at  8  D,  Blair  House,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Capt.  John  David  Harrill,  Jr.  '63, 
is  completing  his  ninth  year  in  the 
US  Marine  Corps  and  plans  to  make 
it  a  career.  He  added  a  wife  last 
July  24,  the  former  Gloria  Tilley, 
and  is  currently  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  David  was  awarded  a 
Purple  Heart  for  wounds  suffered 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Harvard  III  '63 
has  been  serving  since  last  July  as 
associate  minister  of  the  Meadow- 
view  Presbyterian  Church  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Just  prior  to  accepting 
that  call,  he  received  his  master  of 
sacred  theology  degree  from  Yale 
University  Divinity  School. 

Carter  L.  Redd,  Jr.  '63  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  South  Carolina 
Electric  and  Gas  Company  in  Co- 
lumbia as  customer  service  repre- 
sentative. His  wife,  the  former 
Sarah  Adderton,  presented  him  with 
a  second  daughter  last  June  8. 


1964-65 

Engaged  —  Susan  Rebecca  Mc- 
Elrath  to  Walter  McGhee  Burch  '64 
of  Greer,  S.  C.  Wedding  planned  for 
February. 

Frank  E.  Cooper  III  '64  is  opera- 
tions manager  of  the  Anderson  Sur- 
gical Supply  Company  of  Tampa. 

Robert  H.  Hopkins  '64  of  York, 
S.  C,  recently  completed  four  years 
of  service  in  the  US  Army.  During 
this  time,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  served  tours  of  duty  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  and  received 
awards  for  valor  and  meritorious 
service.  He  was  married  last  August 
11  to  Catherine  Carothers. 

Born  —  to  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Thomas  Knox  '64  of  Sattillo,  Miss. — 
a  girl,  Amanda  Gayle  —  on  August 
22,  1968.  Knox  serves  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  there. 

James  D.  Boozer  '65  promoted  to 
Army  captain  last  April,  has  been 
stationed  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  since  September.  He 
married  the  former  Lynne  Mixon 
last   September   7. 

Another  alumnus  with  captain's 
rank  currently  stationed  at  Aber- 
deen is  James  W.  Cape  '65,  who  at- 
tends the  Advanced  Officers'  Career 
Course  there.  Wife  Adelaide  gave 
birth  to  daughter  Lucia  Evelyn  on 
November  22. 

The  Rev.  Hunter  Coleman  '65  is 
now  attending  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia  as  a  graduate 


student  on  the  Fannie  Jordan  Bryan 
Fellowship  he  won  as  an  honor 
graduate  of  Columbia  Seminary  last 
June. 

1st  Lt.  Arthur  McCall,  Jr.  '65 
serves  as  aircraft  maintenance  of- 
ficer at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
Hawaii.  He  and  wife  Len  became 
the  parents  of  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  last  May  18,  and  they 
currently  live  at  2231  Apoepoe  St., 
Pearl  City,  Hawaii. 

James  C.  Settle  '65  is  now  situated 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  works 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. He  and  wife  and  daughter 
live  at  3917  Del  Rosa  Drive. 


1966 

James  Boyce  Bankhead  '66,  after 
completing  his  second  year  at  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary,  is 
back  in  Clinton  for  an  intern  year 
as  assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  and  Martha 
Carolyn  Talbert  '69  of  Aiken,  S.  C, 
were  married  on  December  21,  1968. 

Married  ■ —  Nancy  Lynn  Fletcher 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  to  George  Leigh- 
ton  Grantham  III  '66  of  Easley, 
S.  C,  on  November  9,  1968. 

Capt.  Earl  P.  "Buddy"  Guy  '66, 
commanding  a  battery  of  the  13th 
Artillery  in  Vietnam,  expects  to 
return  to  the  States  around  Easter 
of   this   year.    His   training   has   in- 

continued 
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eluded  both  ranger  and  airborne 
schools,  and  he  spent  two  years  at 
Ft.  Carson,  Colo.,  before  going  over- 
seas. He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Cathy  Congdon,  have  a  young  son 
and  daughter. 

John  A.  Kuhne  '66  is  associated 
with  the  Belk-Simpson  Company  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Belk- 
Simpson  Stores.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Lucy  Bowden  Simpson, 
now  have  two  sons  and  reside  at 
645  McDaniel  Avenue. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Merritt,  Jr.  '66 
is  teaching  this  year  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill.  He  finished  there  with 
honors  last  May,  being  one  of  six 
tapped  for  membership  in  Omicron 
Kappa  Upsilon  honor  fraternity  and 
receiving  a  special  award  as  the 
outstanding  student  in  periodontics. 

The  Air  Force  sends  word  of  the 
activities  of  three  recent  PC  grad- 
uates in  that  branch  of  service: 
Sgt.  Robert  D.  Moseley  '66  is  now 
on  duty  at  Fire  Island  Air  Station 
in  Alaska. 

Born  —  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Rhame  '66  of  Gainesville,  Fla.  —  a 
daughter,  Rita  Chandler  —  on 
August  1,  1968. 

Married — Beverly  Lucille  Lucado 
to  Michael  David  Riggs  '66  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  September  28, 
1968. 

Robert  A.  Stack  '66,  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  since  grad- 
uation, is  now  revenue  officer  in 
the  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  office.  He 
was  married  last  October  19  to  the 
former  Barbara  Ann  Miller. 

1967 

As  a  radar  operator.  Airman  First 


Class  Howard  B.  Bedsole  '67  has 
been  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  training  course  for  technical  in- 
structors at  Keesler  AFB,  Miss. 

Born  —  to  Lt.  Edward  A.  Harris, 
Jr.  '67,  and  the  former  Katherine 
Ann  Rogers  of  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.  — 
a  son,  Edward,  Jr.  —  on  April  26, 
1968. 

Starling  Speed  Ray  III  '67,  en- 
gaged in  post-graduate  work  at  the 
School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  was 
married  last  June  18  to  the  former 
Billie  Carol  Still. 

David  Bryson  Rouse  '67  has  been 
serving  since  last  June  as  a  VISTA 
(Volunteer  in  Service  to  America) 
representative  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. After  engaging  in  the 
training  program  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  last  September,  he  was 
sent  to  Arizona  to  work  with  the 
Coconinio  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council  in  Fredonia  (Box 
91).  Bryson  received  a  three-year 
NDEA  fellowship  upon  graduation 
from  PC  and  had  completed  one 
year  of  graduate  study  in  chemistry 
at  Emory  University  when  he  joined 
VISTA. 

Engaged  —  Dorothy  Ann  Lindler 
of  Heath  Springs,  S.  C,  to  Jay 
Richards  Sjohlm  '67  of  Atlanta. 
Wedding  planned  for  June  4,  1969. 

Engaged  —  Elizabeth  Robertson 
Lindsay  (student)  to  David  S. 
Templeton,  Jr.  '67  of  Clinton.  Wed- 
ding planned  for  May  31,  1969. 
David  is  a  Seminary  student  now  on 
intern  leave  assisting  with  the  work 
at  Charlotte's  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Airman  John  D.  Williams  '67  is 
now  serving  as  a  communications 
specialist  with  a  unit  of  the  Tactical 
Air   Command   at   Bergstrom   AFB, 


Tex.,  after  completing  basic  training 
at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 

1968- 

Leila  Ann  Culclasure  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  to  Charles  Thomas 
Campbell  '68  of  Dillon,  S.  C,  on 
November  27,  1968. 

Larry  Douglas  Geddie  '68  now  as- 
sociated with  the  C.  W.  Anderson 
Hosiery  Company  of  Clinton,  was 
married  to  the  former  Judy  Ann 
Cole  on  August  17,  1968. 

Married — Jennifer  Dianne  Walker 
to  Floyd  Rabon  Harper,  Jr.  '68,  of 
Charleston,  on  August  3. 

Engaged  —  Frances  E.  Robbins  of 
Clinton  to  David  Lynwood  Mc- 
Donald '68  of  Jackson,  Miss.  A  sum- 
mer wedding  is  planned. 

Married  —  Patricia  Dianne  Mayo 
'70  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  O,  to  Lt. 
Richard  T.  Quillen  '68  of  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  on  August  31,  1968. 

Married  —  Ann  Ledbetter  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Laurence 
Jefferson  Raines  '68  of  Clinton,  on 
December  28,  1968. 

Married  —  Mary  Virginia  Smith 
of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  to  James  William 
Bradford  Ray  '68  of  Denmark,  S.  C, 
on  December  23,  1968. 

Engaged  —  Donna  Ann  Martin  to 
George  Herbert  Duke,  Jr.  '69,  of 
Conway,  S.  C.  Wedding  planned  for 
February  23,   1969. 

Married  —  Nancy  Eloise  Morgan 
'70  of  Atlanta  to  Michael  Barry 
Erwin,  on  August  24,  1968. 

Married  —  Jane  Van  Sleen  of 
Shelby,  N.  C.  (student)  to  Douglas 
Kenneth  MacLeod  of  Hingham, 
Mass.  (student),  on  August  18,  1968. 

Married  —  Hazel  Annette  Riddle 
of  Atlanta  (student)  to  John  Peter 
Colie,  on  December  28,  1968. 


Roy  L.  Williams 
'54  has  been 
named  manager 
of  the  office  ad- 
ministration de- 
partment at  The 
Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company's 
Sacramento, 
Calif.,  office. 

He  joined  the  company  in  1957  as 
a  field  assistant,  served  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Toledo,  Ohio,  then  at  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  home  office.  Wil- 
liams had  been  assistant  manager 
at  San  Francisco  since  1965. 


Faces  in  the   Alumni   Crowd 

Second  Lt.  Jack 
W.  Greene  '65  is 
now  engaged  in 
US  Air  Force 
pilot  training  at 
Reese  AFB,  Tex. 
He  will  fly  the 
.  newest  Air  Force 
*^^^™  ^^^^™  jet  trainers  and 
receive  special  academic  and  mili- 
tary training  during  the  year-long 
course.  Upon  completion  of  the  Air 
Training  Command  program,  Greene 
will  receive   silver   pilot  wings. 

He  taught  three  years  at  Atlanta's 
Westminster  School. 


Robert  P.  Moore 
'31  of  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C,  is  the 
newly  elected 
alumni  represen- 
tative to  the  PC 
board  of  trustees, 
serving  through 
1971. 

He  is  president  of  Dacotah  Cot- 
ton Mills  and  a  director  of  several 
enterprises,  including  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. An  active  Presbyterian 
elder,  he  serves  as  Synod  Historical 
Association    vice-president. 
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DEA THS 


HOWARD  McE.  WILSON  '17,  of 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  died  on  October  28, 
1968,  at  age  79.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Adams  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  for  ten  years  before  his  1963 
retirement,  and  held  earlier  pas- 
torates in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

FRANK  P.  McGOWAN  '19,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  died  on  September 

12,  1968,  at  age  70.  A  Laurens,  S.  C, 
native  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  was 
the  retired  legal  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  and  earlier  had 
practiced  law  in  Columbia.  After 
attending  PC,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

S.  HENRY  EDMUNDS  '23,  Charles- 
ton,  S.   C,   lawyer   died   on   October 

13,  1968,  following  a  long  illness.  He 
was  67.  A  native  of  Sumter,  S.  C, 
Edmunds  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  practiced  in  Sumter  until 
1930.  His  appointment  as  assistant 
US  district  attorney  brought  his 
move  to  Charleston,  and  he  served 
in  this  position  until  he  re-entered 
private  practice  in  1937.  A  specialist 
in  corporate  law,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  and 
served  as  a  legal  officer  in  World 
War  II  Navy  service.  Survivors,  in 
addition  to  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters, include  brothers  Leland  N.  Ed- 
munds '22,  D.  D.  Edmunds  '25,  and 
Champion  M.  Edmunds  '29. 

W.  REX  JOSEY  '26,  of  Manning, 
S.  C,  died  at  age  67  on  September 
12,  1968.  He  was  a  retired  funeral 
director,  owner  of  the  town's  first 
funeral  home.  A  native  of  Lee 
County,  S.  C,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Manning  city  council  for  ten 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and   daughter. 

CHARLES    J.    BARRETT     33    of 

Whitesville,  W.  Va.,  died  on  August 
18,  1968.  He  was  60,  the  owner  of 
"Barrett's,"  a  general  merchandise 
store.  Barrett  was  a  Whitesville 
native  who  served  for  six  years  as 
an  Air  Force  officer  in  World  War 
II.  His  wife,  a  son  and  daughter 
survive. 

JAMES  B.  COPELAND  '33,  died 
at  his  Leesburg,  Fla.,  home  on  No- 
vember 10,  1968.  He  was  an  instruc- 
tor for  the  Florida  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  formerly  was  a  teacher 
and  football  coach  at  Walhalla,  S.  C. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  brother  James  W.  Copeland  '27. 


CHAPTER    REPORT 


Charlotte  officers  Wylie,  Townsend,  Jackson 


More  meetings  and  greater  participation  in  Annual  Giving  efforts 
mark  the  1968  activity  among  local  alumni  groups.  The  year  produced 
19  meetings  in  13  different  areas,  ranging  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  More  than  1,600  persons  attended. 

Some  of  the  meetings  served  as  work  sessions  to  organize  and 
promote  local  solicitations  for  the  Annual  Giving  program — and  helped 
to  send  the  total  to  its  record  $153,138  for  the  year.  Other  occasions 
found  alumni  entertaining  their  wives  or  playing  host  to  parents  and 
prospective  students  as  aids  to  recruitment. 

Organized  alumni  activity  of  the  past  fall  centered  in  eight  places: 
Clinton,  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Greensboro, 
Tampa  and  Tallahassee.  Three  clubs  elected  new  officers: 

Greenville — Ray  Smith  '54,  president;  Dr.  Tom  Lide  '53,  vice- 
president;  and  Heyward  McConnell  '59,  secretary-treasurer. 

Charlotte — Jim  Townsend  '61,  president;  Bob  Wylie  '33,  vice- 
president;  and  Ed  Jackson  '60,  secretary-treasurer. 

Atlanta — Warren  Berry  '55,  president;  Phil  Bell  '62,  vice-president; 
and  Jack  Edmunds  '55,  secretary-treasurer. 


Atlanta  president  Berry  talks  with  Cally  Gault 
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Number  One:  C.  W.  Anderson 


He  did  it  without  the  Madison  Avenue  touch 


^jollie  Anderson  '29  got  his  start  in  the  hosiery 
business  the  hard  way. 

In  1930  the  country  had  just  entered  the  grip 
of  the  financial  depression,  and  people  were  try- 
ing to  make  a  living  the  best  way  they  could. 
With  few  jobs  in  sight,  Anderson  created  his  own 
as  a  hosiery  jobber.  He  would  buy  a  few  dozen 
pairs  directly  from  a  manufacturer  and  then 
drive  around  the  near  vicinity  of  Clinton  selling 
them  to  retail  stores. 

Selling, was  tough  in  those  days.  It  honed 
the  sales  ability  of  Collie  Anderson  to  a  fine  edge, 
and  it  developed  within  him  an  obsession  for 
quality  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  obsession  has  paid  off:  today  the  C.  W. 
Anderson  Hosiery  Company  ranks  as  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  manufacturers  of  fine-quality 
women's  stockings.  And  there  are  bigger  plans 
ahead.  He  plans  to  merge  with  the  national  Collins 
Aikman  Company  in  the  near  future. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments which  have  reflected  credit  upon  Presby- 
terian College,  Anderson  received  the  1968  Alumni 
Gold  P  Award  in  special  Homecoming  ceremonies 
last  October. 

The  years  in-between  read  like  a  story  book. 
When  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  enough  goods 
to  meet  his  demand  as  a  jobber,  this  Class  of 
1929  alumnus  decided  to  produce  his  own.  The 
year  was  1946  and  he  had  been  selling  another 
man's  hosiery  for  16  years.  Now  he  started  on 
a  shoestring  with  borrowed  capital.  He  opened 
a  small  plant,  with  limited  equipment  and  just 
eight  employees. 

Touch  and  go  at  first,  his  operation  gained 
its  footing  and  then  gradually  began  to  grow.  By 


The  Clinton  headquarters  plant 


Starting  on  a  shoestring,  this  ahunnns  has 
pushed  his  women's  hosiery  company  to  first 
place  in  the  economy  field  and  into  the  top 
ten  nationally  among  all  hosiery  producers 


1951  the  C.  W.  Anderson  Company  had  120  em- 
ployees producing  2  million  pairs  of  nylon  hosiery 
annually.  Six  salesmen  covered  several  states. 

There  was  no  advertising  in  the  regular 
Madison  Avenue  sense  of  the  word.  Anderson 
simply  made  a  good  stocking  to  be  s'old  for  under 
50  cents  a  pair  retail  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 
He  explained: 

"Our  product  is  advertised  by  satisfied  wom- 
en. We  make  a  better  hose  and  offer  a  better 
value,  and  that  has  always  kept  the  demand 
running  ahead  of  our  production.  It's  the  sound 
and  honest  way  to  do  business,  anyway." 

Steady  demand  brought  enlargement,  another 
plant  and  the  lead  among  South  Carolina  hosiery 
manufacturers.  Then  in  1961  Anderson  set  his 
sights  on  building  volume  into  a  national  business. 
The  growth  since  that  time  has  been  phenominal. 

J_  he  next  four  years  saw  the  firm  increase  its 
volume  three-fold  to  about  30,000  dozen  pairs 
weekly  of  finished  hosiery.  Thus,  by  1966,  C.  W. 
Anderson  ranked  as  the  nation's  biggest  producer 
of  reciprocated  heel  goods  (selling  for  less  than 
50  cents) . 

New,  air-conditioned,  highly  automated  fa- 
cilities have  now  doubled  production  again.  To- 
day, the  weekly  production  schedule  has  soared 
to  more  than  80,000  dozen  pairs  and  a  forecast 
for  over  $12  million  in  business  for  the  year. 

Anderson  put  his  years  of  know-how  into  the 
new  ladies'  seamless  hosiery  knitting  and  finish- 
ing mill  he  built  at  the  Clinton  industrial  park  in 
1966.  It  provided  63,000  square  feet  of  the  most 

continued 

.  .  .  of  C.  W.  Anderson  Hosiery  Company 


Automated  knitting  means  80,000  dozen  pairs  weekly 
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Anderson  responds  after  receiving  the  1968  Alumni  Gold  P  Award  from  President  Weersing 


NUMBER   ONE   continued 


modern  and  efficient  operation  in  the  country  — 
quality  controlled  by  straight-flow  production 
from  yarn  to  finished  product  with  minimum 
handling.  And  last  year  this  capacity  was  ex- 
panded by  another  50  percent. 

The  Anderson  Company,  headquartered  in 
Clinton,  has  two  plants  here,  one  in  nearby  Whit- 
mire,  S.  C,  and  another  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
It  is  the  only  major  hosiery  manufacturer 
handling  the  entire  operation — knitting,  finishing 
and  sales — out  of  its  local  office. 

Typical  of  his  own  unique  approach  to  the 
business,  Collie  Anderson  has  scorned  the  need 
for  having  a  New  York  sales  office  or  advertising 
agency.  He  sells  personally,  directly  to  some  of 
the  big  chains,  department  stores,  shoe  stores 
and  other  types  of  retail  outlets.  While  shunning 
fad-type  products,  he  stays  abreast  of  the  market 
with  full-fashion  hosiery  in  some  14  different 
shades  and  selling  under  such  brand  names  Col- 
And,  Dapperette,  Fawn,  Flower  Cart,  Kama  Lee, 
Latedo,  Mi-Cher,  Peeps,  Sumner  and  Sundae.  Most 
of  these  sell  for  under  50  cents,  but  some  are 
priced  higher. 


B 


besides  standing  first  in  the  economy  field,  the 
Anderson  Company  ranks  high  among  the  top  ten 
hosiery  manufacturers  nationally  in  total  produc- 
tion. 

Combined  with  quality,  service  and  price  as 
the  keynote  to  the  management's  philosophy  is 
the  special  regard  for  the  people  who  produce 
the  goods.  Anderson  put  it  this  way: 


""People  build  a  business.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  self-made  man,  and  anyone  is  foolish 
to  claim  he  is.  For  whatever  success  we  have 
achieved  here,  we  have  to  give  the  credit  to  the 
people  who  helped." 

And  the  people  are  enthusiastic  about  Collie 
Anderson.  One  who  worked  on  his  small  staff 
in  the  late  1930s  recalled  how  he  would  bring 
in  a  few  cartons  of  hosiery  from  a  North  Carolina 
manufacturer  for  regrading  and  packaging.  She 
said: 

"He  worked  himself  hard  and  knew  no  hours. 
The  staff  worked,  too,  often  until  late  at  night 
if  he  needed  something  for  the  next  day.  But 
it  was  fun.  He  would  have  some  snacks  around 
to  munch  on,  and  occasionally  he  would  take  us 
all  around  to  his  home  for  a  midnight  steak. 

"Collie's  a  natural.  He  is  what  he  is,  without 
pretense,  seeking  advice  and  willing  to  try  any 
new  idea  that  seems  plausible.  He  treats  everyone 
the  same,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

"In  those  early  years  as  a  jobber,  he  was  close 
to  everyone,  and  he  tested  his  ideas  on  them.  He 
was  the  first  one  I  knew  of  to  sell  hosiery  in 
dress  shops.  Then  one  day  he  suggested  that 
women  needed  some  place  to  buy  hose  on  Sunday, 
since  they  tore  so  many  that  needed  replacing 
then.  Drug  stores  were  the  only  ones  open  on 
Sunday  back  in  those  days,  so  he  arranged  to  have 
hosiery  sold  there.  That  led  to  the  brand  name 
Sundae,  which  he  still  carries  in  his  own  line." 

Also  typical  of  Anderson  is  the  story  set  in 
the  1938  background,  when  he  sometimes  must 
have  wondered  whether  he  would  be  able  to  make 
a  go  of  it  with  his  own  business.  A  hosiery  manu- 
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Longtime  associates  who  added  spark  to  company   growth:  Nettles.   Taylor,   Lehn,   Finney 


facturer,  knowing  his  ability  as  a  salesman,  tried 
to  hire  Anderson  for  the  then  robust  salary  of 
$10,000 — only  to  get  this  reply:  "If  I  can  make  it 
for  you,  I  can  make  it  for  myself." 

People,  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and  the 
simple,  sometimes  unorthodox,  approach. 

Three  persons  are  still  with  him,  since  they 
first  formed  an  Anderson  staff  back  in  the  mid- 
19303.  They  are  all  PC  alumni:  Harry  Nettles  '33, 
now  superintendent  of  finishing;  sales  manager 
John  W.  Finney,  Jr.  '41  and  Dot  Taylor  '39,  And- 
erson's private  secretary  and  primary  target  for 
idea-testing. 

J\_  key  man  in  the  organization  is  Gary  Lehn, 
who  met  one  of  Anderson's  three  daughters  when 
he  was  an  Air  Force  cadet  in  pre-flight  training 
at  PC  in  1943.  Lehn  married  Norma  Anderson  '49 
after  the  war  and  is  now  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company. 

Wife  Rose  and  daughters  Barbara  Anderson 
Frady  and  Catherine  Anderson  Orr,  also  living  in 
Clinton,  round  out  the  Anderson  family. 

The  C.  W.  Anderson  Company  currently 
operates  with  some  700  employes — most  of  them 
in  the  finishing  division,  since  knitting  is  so  highly 
automated.  A  number  of  these  are  Negroes.  Not 
unusual  now,  but  the  unusual  part  is  that  And- 
erson integrated  his  operation  years  ahead  of  the 
Federal  requirement.  He  did  it,  not  as  a  crusader, 
but  in  a  natural  way  that  gave  equal  regard  to 
human  considerations  and  good  business  practice. 
It's  been  as  successful  as  most  of  his  other  en- 
deavors. 


This  company  is  one  of  the  few  hosiery  manu- 
facturing outfits  with  a  retirement  and  profit- 
sharing  plan,  along  with  free  hospitalization, 
major  medical,  life  insurance  and  other  employe 
benefits.  A  modern  canteen  caters  to  their  com- 
fort and  convenience  during  the  work  day. 

Human  considerations  also  motivate  Collie 
Anderson  toward  church  work  as  an  active  elder 
of  the  Clinton  First  Presbyterian  Church,  toward 
civic  projects  such  as  the  community  owned  Mary 
Musgrove  Hotel  and  toward  the  welfare  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  Just  this  past  fall  he  spearheaded 
the  local  Laurens  County  drive  which  already  has 
produced  an  incredible  $775,000  for  Presbyterian 
College  as  the  kickoff  of  the  statewide  campaign. 
He  also  serves  as  a  regular  member  of  the  board 
of  visitors. 


J  ust  when  some  thought  Anderson  might  be 
considering  a  slower  pace,  he  announced  plans 
to  merge  with  Collins  Aikman  Company,  a  major 
producer  of  industrial  and  home  carpeting  and 
upholstery  products  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  He  will  remain  as  president  of  the  hosiery 
division,  and  his  company  will  retain  its  name. 

So  Collie  Anderson  continues  to  look  ex- 
pansively to  the  future,  with  far  bigger  plans 
ahead.  The  market  is  there,  for  per  capital  hosiery 
consumption  continues  upward — despite  the  bare- 
legged summer  season.  And  he  has  an  uncom- 
plicated formula  that  just  may  continue  to  work: 

Simply  giving  women  the  hosiery  they  want 
at  the  price  they  want  to  pay. 
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Extracurricular: 


STUDENT  DIG'  AT  LACHISH 


Digging  into  the  past  at  Lachish,  Israel,  is 
Ferdie  Jourdan,  a  junior  from  Chester,  S.  C, 
who  spent  last  summer  on  an  archaelogical  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Dr.  Bernard  H.  Boyd  '32.  It 
was  the  first  trip  for  Jourdan  and  the  seventh 
summer  that  Dr.  Boyd  has  led  excavating  activi- 
ties in  the  Middle  East.  This  work  by  Boyd — as 
featured  in  the  summer,  1967,  issue  of  The 
Presbyterian  College  Magazine — ties  in  with 
his  regular  duties  as  chairman  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  religion  department.  Dr. 
Boyd  praised  Jourdan's  summer  work  and 
wrote  of  this  picture: 

"What  is  interesting  about  the  particular 
situation  pictured  is  that,  whereas  Ferdie  is 
obviously  digging  just  below  the  surface,  he  is 
already  at  the  Late  Bronze  Age  (13th  to  early 


12th  century,  BC) .  Usually  at  Lachish  we  have 
to  go  through  a  Hellenistic  stratum,  sometimes 
a  Persian  stratum  and  then  four  Iron  Age 
(Israelite)  strata  before  we  reach  Late  Bronze. 
But  in  this  particular  area  of  the  tell  there  has 
been  fierce  erosion,  and  Late  Bronze  is  just 
under  the  surface.  Moreover,  usually  at  Lachish 
we  find  a  thick  destruction  level  above  Late 
Bronze — almost  surely  the  destruction  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  10:31-32).  Here  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  ash." 

Jourdan,  a  psychology  major  at  PC,  spent 
more  than  five  weeks  with  the  Boyd  team  in 
the  Middle  East.  Besides  digging  he  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  some  on  his  own  through- 
out the  area.  He  said:  "It  was  a  great  experi- 
ence that  I  would  enjoy  doing  again." 


